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: CENERAL GORDON'S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The publishers of Mitcbell’s Geographies announce with pleasure the completion of a thorough 
revision of the foliowing books. constituting the : a - 


s[ JOURNALS AT KARTOUM, |mnoyairrirntensons in Seogrety, 
































Mitchell’s New Primary Geography, 
With an Introduetory Narrative of Events; Notes by A. EaMonT HAKE, cousin of Geveral Gordon, Mitchell's New Intermediate Ceography, 
. and author of a biography of him; an several Appendices, including Letters to Genera] Gor- (State Editions. ) 
don from the Mahdi, and other documents of great interest. Illustrated with a Portrait OO 

Mo- of — or Shays and a number of Diagrams from General Gordon's sketches. 1 WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 
Tbs, ve AM This revision differs in scope and character from the current al'ers tions that are required to be 
ork, The remerkable character of General Gordon and of bis mission to Kartoum, and the intense make Ree See te time Ly alt — erogr apnien, It wpe cones stapes ny the preg ee, 

interest felt through: ut the civil'zed world in his en erprise and his fate, cannot fail to secure in- | #Taphical knowledge, and especially O epee E Cmqueds Gnd COSCENERI TUR 6 Gis onsty Gap 

of late years by the jeading powers of the world. At the same time the revybion has been so ar 
stant and eager attention to his Journals from a multitude of readers. ranged as to give rise to the lesst possible disturbance in its use with former editions. It ineludes 





NEW PLATES—NEW MAPS—YEW TABLES—NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Attention is called to the following points in the various books of the series :— 


ben BIRDS IN THE BUSH. | THE RUSSIAN REVOLT. MITCHELL'S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
By BRADFORD ToRREY. $1.25. By EpMuUND NOBLE. 16mo, $1.00. The revised edition of Mitchell's First Lessons in Goostapby is baodsomely printed on fine 
per, from entirely new p'ates, with fresh and appr priate illustrations throughuut. It is sub- 


This isa delightful summer book, showing a| ‘This book gives the origin and history of the | amially and beautilu iy bound ia cloth, and ie altogether the most aitractive bovk of the kind 
fineness of observation, an enthusiastic love of | chronic Russian revolt, now known as Nibi’ism, | for beginners yet pu : 


’ 

ston, birds, and-a- charm of style, which wi!! make it and it based on ten years’ careful study of Rus MITCHELL’S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 

wails welcome to the admirers of Thoreau and Bur- sian subjects, and two years’ travel and residence Mitchell’s New Primary Geography ts improved in size and general appearance. All the maps 

; roughs. | in Russia. One chapter treats the relation of the | are ay -_ geo Secermney eesueme - yo’ le pag of Se Vanes Sta‘es, 

Europe, and is peculiarly timely vazes 28 an . @ finest to te found inany bow is grade. ere y 

Co | royent , * ly » {it stretions, by Peter Moran, Alice Barber, Lummis, and other eminent artists. “The suatiaueal 
u TALKS AFIELD tables have been rearranged, and are comp'ete and accurate. 

4 | A MARSH ISLAND. MITCHELL’S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 


a oa —- Ps A sane ale. By SARAu ORNE JEWeETT, author of “ A Country In the revision of Mitchell's New Intermediate Geography the meps bave received special 


2 ¢ ” attention. The names of many comparatively unimportant places have 2 removed and, while 
cultural College. Fu'ly illustrated. $1.00. Doctor,” “ Deephaven,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. the maps are still fuller than those of any other se:ies, prominent places ure so plawly indicated 


An engaging little bo+k, #F tien eo'simply and A fresh novel by Miss Jewett will be welcomed | by Bold Type thet no vand obj ction van be urged ©) the score of want of clearness. An @x- 
, 


Pau. 

amination of the U. 8. Map, pege 28 and 29. and of the several sectiona! map will demonstrate 
eldR HE inteliigibly that one unfamiliar with botany can by a host of readers eager to procure athorough-!+hie° Many Bow Iilustrations have been added, and the descriptive we graphy of Russia, Germany, 
i. 
———— 


understanding terest. ly good and dehgbtful story for summer reading | and Italy nas been re-wr.ttev in accordance with the most accurate int rmation attainable. Great 
ae eae with eager te PT care and late r bave been on the feosrephical and é.atistica! tables, and-they embody the 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by | most recent statistics from the best author 
the publishers, The Standard Geographical Series of America, 


= HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, Boston & New York.! £. H. BUTLER & CO., 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, 


STANDARD CLASSIC ATLAS WITH INDEX, for Schools, Colleges, 


and the Home.—JUST ISSUED. 


THE STANDARD CLASSIC ATLAS contains complete and authoritative maps of places mentioned in an- 
vient history and the classics, engraved on steel, with tinted boundaries. The Index gives the latitude 
and ‘longitude of places mentioned in the maps, with both their ancient and modern names. 

The beauty arid value of the work are greatly enhanced by the exquisite manner in which the maps have 
been executed. To all who prize and appreciate fine stec 1 engravings of artistic subjects, it is unneces- 
sary to enumerate the advantages of such a method of delineation when applied to map-making, in which 
fullness of detail together with perfect distinctness are essential. 

In issuing this important book of reference it has been the aim of the publishers to present what should be recog- 
nized by scholars every where as the highest obtainable authority in its department. Price, by mail, $2.50. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Publishers, 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


PART ist 25 CENTS. FOR SCHOOLS tik hi aye any 
A perfectly graded Text-Book mtains t est leetio two ercises 
TAY Of es AND dnd tonge over pudianed 
at, Tetrachord. ().) The Seale. (c.) The mon Part 3. will be ready im July. Price, 75 cents. 
Rita AND HOME. ©. H. BROWNE, 19 Bond Street, New York. 


o degrees of the acale. 






































TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 


a = If your stationer does not 
me 6keep DIXON'S pencils send 
® 16 cts. for samples. 


. Be sureand mention the 
eV. Y. School Journal. 


When the fall term of school commences you will need a supply of pencils, and if you would save your nerves and patience 
zen should ask your stationer for DIXON'S and take no other. DIXON'S American Graphite pencils are free from grit ; they 
eave rich, bl lines ; the leads do not crumble and break, and they will give better satisfaction than any other pencils you 
et emcee get. The illustration above shows a few of our many kinds... For artists and crageniees we make 10 grades of [}) 
; ess ; for schools and eae, we make 7 grades of hardness, and we have over 500 in Nos. 2 and 3 leads for general 

|| ‘Use. We also have a full line of ink and pencil erasers, slate pencils in wood, colored crayons, etc. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., Jersev Citv, N. J. 
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We develop what we exercise. No exer- 
cise, no growth, worthy the name. Growth 


implies discipline, and proper discipline 
produces the highest typeof manhood. Un- 
derneath all is will-power. Here is the order. 
Will-power, exercise; die¢ipline,development 
or growth, manhood and womanhood. In 
the end for true living God-like perfection. 
Study the life of any truly successful man 
and it will be found that these elements in 
this order made him what he was. Lincoln 
commenced his. successful course through 
the influence of a. tremendous will. It lifted 


presidential chair, into the hearts of his 


his early determination, Exercise, then 


him out of a. cabin into Congress, into the|P 


countrymen. But notice what came after'| 


last we think of him as pesdicteds Our ideal 
Lincoln is heroic. So it has ‘been and will 
be with Grant. These are a few of our 
heroes whom we intellectually and sym- 
pathetically worship, for the age of heroes 
and hero worship has not passed. 


Here is a lesson in the science and art of 
teaching. | First, will-power in the teacher, 
then in the scholar. Be sure you are right 
and then go ahead. Fight it out on that line 
if it takes all the term. But don’t bo ever- 
lastingly going about with knit brows and 
clenched fists, knocking at people in order 
to let it be known that you have a will. 
They will make up their minds you havn'ta 
will at all, and they'll be right. Have a will, 
tremendously have it, but—keep it quietly 
hid for time of need. It is better than a 
good bank account, excellent to draw upon, 
when the time comes; quietly, calmly, affec- 
tionately, if need be—yes, even lovingly—say 
wo! Don't thunder it, like an earthquake, 
but when it is said, let moon and earth pass 
away, but not that word. Itisa crisis in the 
affairs of a school for a teacher to say, No, 
and mean it. To say, No, and be obliged to 
take it back, has been the governmental 
death of thousands of teachers. 


The truth is there have been but few men 
who have known enough to say, No, at the 
right time, A few Noes have turned the 
tide of civilization. Wellington said it, and 
Napoleon went to St. Helena. Gordon said 
it, and died rather than turn back. Grant 
said it, and the civil strife came to an end 
in blessed peace. Caesar said it when his 
troops wanted to turn back, and the Roman 
empire became the ruler of the world. Colum- 
bus said it; when his men were about to 
disobey, and discovered America. 

But there is something after all before will- 
power in the truly successful man : it is wis- 
dom. This is the first, absolutely and eter- 
nally. It is the foundation of creation. ‘In 
wisdom hast Thou made them all.” 





ENJOYMENT is the end of most lives. The 
cew who live in the shades of no-hope are 
only serving out their time in the prison 
walls of this world, but they are few, the 
majority live for pleasure. The keenest en- 
joyment comes from duty well done. Carlyle 
says that all the pleasure a man wants in 
this world is the pleasure of getting his work 
done, He could have. said well done. A 
field well plowed, a boat well made, a post 
hole well dug, and a drain well cleaned, 
gives a reward no money can purchase. It 
matters not what work we are engaged in, 
if it be honorable, the consciousness of doing 
it well affords a source of genuine pleasure, 
nothing else gives. It is, in truth, the ground 
basis of all real enjoyment. Dante repre- 
sents the miserable wretch, who has lost all 
leasure,.in the following forcible language, 
translated by Longfellow : 


** Shine not for me henceforth or Moon or San, 
Nor let the Earth bring forth its fruit for me, 
Let air, and fire, and water hostile be 





stowth into a magnificent manhood. , At! 


Forever more, and let me fortune shun! 





Let every star and planet, one by one, 
Blast me, and brutify each sense! for see, 
Ruined 1 cannot bs more utterly, 
Nor suffer r pain than I have done! 
Now will I live even as a savage wight, 
Barefoot and naked, dwelling in desert place, 
And he who will may do me wrong and spite: 
I cannot suffer any worse disgrace, 
April or May can bring me no delight, 
or anything my sense of shame efface; 
Since I have lost the good I might have still, 
Through little wit, and not of my own will.” 


Enjoyment of work comes from happiness 
in that work. The moping misanthrope who 
effects gravjty becausv he is affected with 
dyspepsia, whose sad countenance indicates 
the seriousness of his disorders, should avoid 
society. Nobody will be his friend for the 
reason that he is not on friendly terms with 
himself, Some one of our minor poets has 
written in the major key a few verses that 
are as true as they are witty : 

Laugh, and the world laughs with you, 
Weep, and you weep alone; 


For this brave old earth must borrow its mirth, 
It has trouble enough of its own. 


Rejoice, and men will seek you, 
Grieve, and they turn and go; 

They want full measure of all your pleasure, 
But do not want your woe! 


Be glad and your friends are many ; 
Be sad, and you lose them all, 

There are none to decline your nectared wine, 
But alone you must drink life’s gall. 


What a world of truth is here for the 
teacher. A hearty laugh has often governe:! 
a troublesome class when commands had 
lost their power. Successful teachers have 
always been happy teachers. Many of the 
old teachers of New England were very 
serious in their work, and this did harm. 
They took very sober views of life. Tears 
to them were omens of progress, laughs de- 
served to be followed by blows. 


Gladness is the result of success. Over a 
new creation the morning stars sang for joy. 
The Apostle Paul commands his followers to 
* Rejoice.” In that majestic vision of future 
happiness which the beloved apostle John 
saw from Patmos, there was opened the 
scenes of an innumerable company, singing, 
There was no sorrow and sighing and sad- 
ness there, The crusaders kept up their en- 
thusiasm by song. Luther was, a great 
singer, and the Lutherans make much of 
their singing to this day. The joyousness 
of religion gives it a remarkable power ; the 
grand cathedral service would lose its 
charming effect were the tones and chords of 
music taken away from it. Just before the 
crucifixion, when Christ was going from the 
last supper with his disciples to a certain 
death, they “‘“sang a hymn.” Let us be 
happy, sing, laugh, and exult, but let it be 
the sensible langhter of wise men, and not 
the cackling outburst of fools. Laugh and 
rejoice for some good reason. That man's 
insanity had some methodin it, who the 
other day went and hanged himself be- 
cause he couldn't enjoy the world any more. 
A-few more ‘such suicides would make the 
world still better. A thunder-cloud hides 
the light, whether it be in the sky orin a 
man’s face, . 
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WE recently received a call from Supt. J. K. 
Davis of Butler City, Montana. Supt. Davis is 
doing an excellent work in this new section. He 
reports an awakening interest in improved methods 
of teaching. 


Ir seems that so far as morals are concerned, the 
white boys at the Lincoln (Pa.) Institute are no 
better than their Indian associates. Persons con- 
nected with the management of the Home are cred- 
ited with saying that so faras any evil of this sort 
has resulted the Indians have been the sufferers. 
They are cleaner, and their average morals are bet- 
ter than those of the other boys. 








THE JOURNAL will now take its usual two-week’s 
vacation. Our next number will be issued Aug. 
22. For the past two or three numbers our vari- 
ous departments have been interfered with, but 
with the commencement ef tke new school year 
we shall see that they all appear again with their 
accustomed fullness and vigor. We are plinning 
good things and improvements for the future. 





Tue Current says: ‘‘ The classic studies seem to 
be doomed, despite the zealous efforts and strong 
arguments for their retention. Professor Blackie, 
one of the most respected educators of Scotland, 
and a man of Jarge experience in the field of clas 
sical instruction, has recently asserted that, so far 
as disciplinary value was concerned, it was just as 
well that a boy should study German as Greek.” 





WE propose at the commencement of a new 
school year tu urge the formation of many corre- 
spondenvce classes. Each one should not be large, 
else the work of writing would become too burden- 
some. Great good will result from their organiza- 
tion if the requirements are faithfully obeyed. 
‘‘Table Talk,” in the first number after our vaca- 
tion, will contain a full explanation of organization 
benfits and their method of working. 





How can children be expected to speak correctly 
when they are encouraged to repeat such outra- 
geous twaddle as:— 

** Hellow, folkses, 
Hope you are well to-day! 
I’ve just came out, 
But I’ve nothing much to say.” 


Such nonsense teaches more ungrammatical lan- 
guage than a life-time of grammatical text-book 
teaching can correct. We learn to talk by talking, 
and not by studying grammars. What say you? 





Ir is proposed to extend the time for the comple. 
tion of the studies of the first grade in the New 
York City Course of Study and introduc> the study 
of Elementary Geometry. The following outline 
has been presented :— 

1. Three propositions on the equality of triangles, 
and one on the isosceles triangle. 

2. Problems—to bisect a line; to bisect an angle; 
to erect a perpendicular to a line; to let a perpen- 
dicular fall on a line; to construct a triangle. 

8. Three propositions on the parellelism of lines, 
five on quadrilaterals, the proposition on the square 
of the hypothenuse and the proposition on the 
square of the sum of two lines. 





State Superintendent Robert Graham, in the 
course of an address to the Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, said that only one seventh of all 
the teachers of the State are of the malesex. Pres- 
ident Burton, of the Association, admitted that the 
female teachers were doing admirably, and were, 
on the average, superior to men for certain phases 
ef educational work, but thought male teachers 
were needed to exercise those disciplinary influenc- 
es over boys which women could not exercise. 
Superintendent Graham concurred in this view 
oelieving it advisable that the schools should be 
supplied with a larger proportion of men. The 
Current says that the question why so many more 
women than men seek the position of teacher was 
not discussed, despite the inviting opportunity. 


THE Chicago Tribune speaks very plainly regard- 
ing the policy of co-education. ‘It is strongly op- 





posed to bringing boys and girls together, even in 
village or rural schools, and declares that no good 
argument can be advanced in support of the policy. 
‘There is no stimulus,” it says, “‘in their competi- 
tion, for in reality there is no competition, except 
in mischief and intrigue.” This utterance, the 
Current says, ‘‘ from a journal of such great influ- 
ence, will, doubtless, provoke much discussion. 
Some of the most important educational institu- 
tions in the West are conducted on the co-educa- 
tional principle, and have long passed the experi- 
mental stage, so that their prosperous existence is 
at least prima facie evidence that co-education is 
not harmful.” 





In Egypt it must be an easy task to conduct a 
school. It is said that the teacher saunters to 
school, lighting a cigarette, and, after chatting 
awhile before the door, looks out for a comfortable 
seat where he can smoke and talk at his ease. 
Meanwhile, the pupils do whatever they wish, time 
passes, the hour for changing classes comes, when 
other teachers arrive who do just the same. Un- 
der-teachers, writing-masters, fathers and brothers 
come in as often as they choose, and converse with 
teachers and pupils. It might be well for some of 
our teachers to emigrate to this land of easy habits 
and see how it works to teach in this manner; but 
the probability is the pay is about as poor as the 
work required. 





On the first of July the changes in the rate of let- 
ter postage authorized by the Appropriation bill of 
the last Congress, went into operation. The effect 
of this is to increase the standard weight of domes- 
tic first clacs matter from half an ounce to one 
ounce, so that on and after the 1st of July all do- 
mestic first class matter sent through the mails, in- 
cluding drop letters at letter carrier offices, must 
be charged with postage at the rate of two cents 
per ounce or fraction of an ounce, instead of two 
cents per half ounce or fraction, as at present. 
Drop letters at other than letter carr er offices to 
be charged at the rate of one cent per ounce or 
fraction. This change in the standard of weight 
also applies to first class matter addressed to Can- 
ada, but not to matter addressed to other foreign 
countries. 

The same law also reduces the rate of postage 
from two cents per pound to one cent per pound on 
all newspapers and periodicals when sent by the 
publisher and from the office of publication, in- 
cluding sample copies, or when sent from a news 
agency to actual subscribers or to other news 
agents. Private individuals mailing newspapers 
and periodicals pay at the rate of one cent for four 
ounces. The revenue derived from the postage on 
newspapers and periodicals last year was nearly 
$2,000,000, and this reduction in rate, it is thought, 
will reduce the revenue from that source nearly 
$1,000,000. The change in the rate or weight of 
first class matter, it is thought, will result in but a 
shight reduction in revenue from letter postage. 





In discussing the report of the committee on the 
Condition of Education, at the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Supt. Leigh R. Hunt, of 
Little Falls, proposed that the state should assume 
entire control of licensing teachers. He gave these 
points in support of the plan: 

1. It would secure uniformity of gradation among 
teachers. 

2. The licenses would have a recognized value. 
Hence, teachers would so qualify themselves as to 
earn them. This, in turn, would create an educa- 
ional spirit that would result in an increased du- 
ration of professional science. 

8. The commissioner would be relieved of per 
sonal solicitation for licenses; his office would lose 
a large part of its political tendency, and become 
an educational office, to be filled by men of recog- 
nized educational worth. The commissioner could 
then devote more time to supervision, and could 
report upon and criticise the work of the teacher 
more readily, because he would not, as now, act 
both as legislator and judge. 





moneys solely in regard to quantity, would have 
absolute control of the quality of school work. The 
relative value of the two standards of measurement 
needs no exposition. 

The ways and means for securing the proper leg. 
islation and for putting the plan in operation may 
be safely left to the state department. 

IN a private letter Supt. Hunt says: 

Something must be wrong in our system (?) of 
licensing teachers when it is stated before the State 
Association that an infant in arms had received g 
certificate of qualification to teach. One commis. 
sioner countersigns any and all licenses given by 
his predecessor, and freely mails certificates to the 
daughters of political managers if he thinks that 
politically they may do good. Another announces 
that he will issue no license except after an ex. 
amination. Then because a teacher, relative of g 
local boss, is required to submit to theexamination, 
albeit upon only the subject-matter of common 
school studies, the commissioner is put to his 
trumps to secure a re-nomination. Wisely he omits 
a similar announcement in entering on his second 
term. Another, who, intent on doing his duty, 
would license only those deserving, found his 
district so uncomfortable for him that he resigned, 
These three officers are representatives of as many 
classes. They are not imaginary quantities. | 
know them ,to have a local habitation and a name. 
In two classes the wrong men were chosen. Why; 
Politics. In the third class the right man failed. 
Why? Public opinion. 

Now, if politics is an injury, remove politics, and 
the commissioner’s political influence. If public 
opinion is too weak let us not depend upon that in. 
definite thing. Let us centralize the licensing 
power, and then hold that power responsible. Then 
will public opinion recognize its own stagnation 
and revive. Twenty years ago, when the Regents 
deprived principals of the power to issue preliminary 
certificates (it amounted to that), they found 
teachers had been abusing the privilege, having 
issued each year twice as many as they should. 
The Regents, by the one act of revising the papers 
at their office, actually doubled the qualifications 
required, so lax were the teachers. Noother single 
change has done so much to place the secondary 
schools of New York State in the foremost rank. 
Those principals were educational men. The com- 
missioners are too often not educational men. 
Those pupils received no pecuniary value from their 
certificates. Tea~hers do receive pecuniary value 
from their certificates. Armed with the com- 
missioner’s authority, they can collect pay from a 
district defrauded through mismanagement of its 
school. 

Because of the greater evils to be remedied, and 
of the more extensive interests involved, let the 
State Department also assume control of teachers’ 
certificates. 





IN a recent convention in Massachusetts the Rev. 
John Shepardson told of some missionary work 
which is being done in Monroe, a place of 200 or 
more inhabitants, near the state line. He said that 
till within a few months ago the people of that 
place had never heard an evangelical sermon. He 
went there and held a meeting at which 50 people 
assembled, some being drawn thither from a dis 
tance to see what the meeting waslike. The people 
were interested and the matter of a church wa 
broached. The people are poor, honest farmers, 
having very little money, but they offered ‘‘ muscle 
and timber.” The County Convention took the 
matter in hand, but North Adams people had heard 
of the state of affairs, and were doing something 
for the place. The church has been organized, and 
has 30 members, and an effort is being made 
erect a building to cost $1,000 or $1,500. The Rev. 
Mr. Shepardson was told of a case where a young 
woman was dying of consumption who had never 
heard a Gospel sermon in her life. The town has 
never had a physician, lawyer, minister, or g™% 
shop, and some of the young men have never se! 
a drunkard in their lives. . 

The people seem to be getting along very well 





4. The state, which now distributes the school 


without the gospel. It is certainly a strange stat? 
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of things, no physician, lawyer, minister, or grog 
shop, and no drunkard. Verily here isa wonder! 
It is generally believed that the absence of religion 
invites the presence of evil. Is this place an excep- 
tion? How about the schools in Monroe? 


Ir is becoming quite popular for young and inex- 
perienced paper scribblers to attack our school sys- 
tems. No paper has been more unspairng in criti- 
cism than ours, but while we have freely expressed 
our opinions, we have as freely pointed out reme- 
dies. The following from the New York Telegram 
is a specimen of dashing editorials, quite common, 
in which much that is true is mixed with much 
that is untrue. It says: 

“Our attention has been called to our whole system 
of public instruction. There is the best reason to be- 
lieve that this system is very crude and unscientific. 
We are all familiar in our own experience with cases of 
boys aud girls whose immature brains have been over- 
tasked with more or less serious results by laudable 
ambition to excelin their school work. The cases, as we 
all know well, are very many in which this overtasking 

f growing minds has brought irreparable physical or 
mental injury. Dizziness, neuralgic affections, failure of 
sight or hearing—numberless such afflictions can be 
traced to the hothouse system of school discipline. 
Even suicide, which among children must always be due 
to grave mental disease, has become startlingly common. 
Weshall not take the ground too hastily that our children 
are taughttoo much. The best educated of us can master 
but an infinitesimal portion of the world’s knowledge. 
There seems even reason to think that the children of 
to-day know farlessthan did their grandfathers at the 
same age. But undoubtedly our little ones are taught 
wrongly, Their reasoning faculties are left undevel- 
oped, and they are expected to master by rote a mass of 
knowledge which has no meaning for them. Can we 
wonder that their intelligence often gives way? Scien- 
tific reform here is urgent. It is demanded by human- 
ity and by the natural affection of parents, that the 
little ones be saved from this intellectual blighting pro- 
cess, that they be taught upon a rational method, 
proportioned in difficulty to their years and to their 
natural growth.” 

In reference to these charges we would say: 

1, That suicide is startlingly common is true, but 
the cause should not all be charged to the account 
of the public school. Whisky and narcotics, gross 
vice, and over-eating, have had their effects. The 
sins of the fathers and mothers are visited upon 
the children. 

2. Our children are not taughtenough. Thesys- 
tem of cramming, so common, is not teaching. It 
is memorizing what is not understood, not teaching, 
that kills. 

3. In spite of all our defects the children of to-day 
know far more.than most men of fifty a hundred 
and fifty years ago. The majority of our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers were not very learned 
men and women. 

On the other side, it is true that : 

1. Much of our school discipline may justly be 
called ‘‘ hothouse.” ' 

2. Overtasking is common. 

3. Teaching is often ‘‘crude and unscientific.” 
Pupils are often expected to master by rote a mass 
of words which have no meaning for them. 

4. Scientific reform is urgent. 

Admitting for the present that much that the 
papers say is true, we ask why it is that our lead- 
ing papers are so frequently found taking sides 
against good teaching and teachers. 

Instead of advocating more freedom and liberty 
for the individual teacher, they are often found 
urging more rigid and frequent examinations, and 
greater economy, which means less pay. 

New methods, calculated to abolish teachers’ 
slavery, are laughed to scorn. More permanency 
is not urged, as it ought to be, Thus it is evident 
that our papers do not have the fairness they ought. 
They complain, but do not give the means of re- 
moving the cause of the complaints. They are as 
much opposed to the new methods as to the old 
methods they consider so faulty. When the secu- 

lar and religious press is willing to advocate the 

Principles and practices that will produce a better 

orderof thiags, reform will not be long on the way. 





A SKETCH OF THE WORK IN THE QUINCY 


For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


SCHOOLS FROM 1875 TO 1880. 


By Francis W. ParRKER. 





v. 

It seems a very plain deduction that the notoriety 

of the Quincy Schools was not due to any absolute 

merit in these schools themselves, but was due, in 

fact, to certain radical changes; changes that 
had already been introduced in several of the large 
cities of the West, but had not been made to any 
great extent in Boston, and the surrounding towns 
and cities. 

My plan of supervision was very simple. I be- 

gan my work in Quincy, (April 20th, 1875) with a 
strong belief that education is a science, and that 
the end and aim of all teaching should be the discov- 
ery and application of that science. To my mind, the 
first and last duty of a Supt. of Schools, is to 
search honestly, humbly, indefatigably for the 
truth to be found in the mind, and for the means 
of developing the mind. The second duty is like 
unto the first—to lead others toa knowledge and 
an application of the truth. 

Plainly, a Superintendent is a teacher of teachers, 

or he is nothing. The real advancement of educa 

tion is invariably along the line of the enhanced 
skill of individual teachers; this enhanced skill, 
or art, is entirely dependent for its power upon the 
comprehension by teachers of the principles that 
give birth to that skill. “It is all in the teacher.” 
Certainly, itis all in the teacher. Just so far as 
educational principles are in the teacher—just so 
far as enthusiasm, love for truth, love for human. 
ity are in the teacher, will be his or her success ; 
and, therefore, fill the teacher, heart and soul, with 
all good and perfect things. 

The details of my school supervision, so far as I 
was able, were controlled by this one motive, teach- 
ing teachers how to teach. The first points to be 
settled were the best conditions under which they 
could be taught : First, by careful inspection and 
examination to ascertain just how much skill each 
teacher already had, for however high my ideal 
might be, success in attaining it, was absolutely 
conditioned upon wise adaptation of all progres- 
sive steps to the existing circumstances. 

Second, by presenting in a cuurse of study a few 
simple, easily comprehended demands for genuine 
work. This course gave the minimum of work to 
be done. The taking of each particular step de- 
pended entirely upon the preparation for that step. 
I quote from the course of study (1876) : ‘* Not one 
step in advance should be taken in this (D 
Grammar, 5th year,) or any other grade, until all 
of the work of preceeding grades has been thor- 
oughly .lone.” To illustrate: If a teacher of a 
grammar grade found by examination that pri- 
mark work was necessary, she not only allowed, 
but was required to do it. With the children I 
tried to allay all feverish desire to be ** up with the 
grade,” or to be the “‘ best in the grade.” 

Third, by making the examinations conform en- 
tirely to the demands for genuine work by recog- 
nizing in them nothing but the results of real 
teaching, thereby paying not the slightest premium 
upon word-cram end show. The teacher might 
choose to teach a mass of empty words, but the 
examinations mace no demands for such useless 
rubbish. That the actual work done by the teacher 
might be fairly estimated, examinations were 
made to ascertain the power and knowledge that 
the pupils brought the teacher. 

The true function of examinations, like all other 
details of school superintendency, is to keep cach 
teacher up to the best and most economical use of 
power ; leading each to be an earnest and inde- 
pendent student of the science of education ; de- 
veloping a strong individuality, which will make 
each school an original unit, to be studied by’ it- 
self ; a power, in that it can contribute something 
of its own particular excellence for the good of the 
general. The true use of examinations is per- 
verted when it is made, as we all know it can be, 


to silence all investigation, and to strive to make 
each school a pattern of all others in the system. 
In Quincy, fortunately, the ne plus ultra of uni- 
formity had never been attained, or, in fact, de- 
manded, and therefore it was easier to lead the 
teachers to a search for life-giving principles which 
tend to organic unity. Nevertheless, it was no 
easy matter to arouse and sustain the courage to 
endure crudeness, continual blundering, and vhe 
imperfections absolutely necessary during a tran- 
sition from the smooth-running machinery of rou- 
tine uniformity, to the spontaneous liberty, that 
conditions grewth into freedom. The uncomfort- 
able emotions excited by a terrible consciousness 
of blundering are by no means diminished by the 
criticisms made from the standpoint of uniformity, 
which pronounce this state a ruin. By far the 
most clear-sighted and satisfactory criticism passed 
upon my work'at Quincy was that of Miss J. H. 
Stickney—*‘ You have the courage to be crude.” 
Fifth, Text-books were used for the children 
and not the children for the textbooks. The 
School Committee gave me (1876) three hundred 
dollars to buy supplementary reading. This prac- 
tically banished the one-book-a-year plan, and in- 
troduced plenty of wholesome and profitable liter- 
ature. 

The principal means used for the teaching of the 
teachers were: 

ist, Teachers’ meetings. Generally the teachers 
formed one class for the discussion of principles 
and methods, or principles illustrated by methods. 
Grade meetings were often held (and meetings of 
the teachers of one school.) At these meetings 
class teaching, in various grades, was introduced 
as a main feature. These meetings brought the 
teachers together, and aroused a strong feeling of 
unity. 

2nd. I formed in 1876 « small training class for 
teachers. The members were assigned to the best 
teachers, one to each for the apprentice work, and 
met me three and four times a week for lessons. 

$rd. Next in importance to these meetings I 
place frank, personal criticism as a means of help- 
ing teachers. I visited rooms, inspected work, and 
witnessed teaching ; then privately told the teacher 
what I considered the merits or defects of his or 
her work. 

4th. Teachers were encouraged to visit each 
other. If I found a teacher weak in a particular 
direction, I sent her to a teacher who excelled in 
that direction. 


5th. The six principals of the different district 
schools formed a counvil, or supervising board, un- 
der the direction of the superintendent. Each 
principal was given all the influence and power in 
his own school that he could use for the good of 
his school; that is, I made the principal practical- 
ly a supervisor of his own schools, extending his 
authority just as rapidly as I found I could doso 
judiciously. 

6th. The best teachers were put at the head of 
the lowest or beginning clisses. If a teacher of 
one of these classes had more thin fifty pupils, she 
was given an assistant, at the low salary of seven 
dollars a week. 

I have thus given the mutive of the supervision, 
and briefly indicated some of the means employed 
in carrying it out. The safest and surest steps 
were, manifestly, the application of principles 
upon which there had been a general agreement 
among the greatest teachers. philosophers, and 
educators of the past. Nothing absolutely new 
was introduced or even thought of; in fact, there 
was no place nor necessity for anything actually 
new, because there were so many very old and 
very good methods that had not been applied to 
any extent in the Quincy schools. Using the 
names of the letters as a means of teaching chil- 
dren to read was abolished -a measure earnestly 
advised by Horace y-two years before, 
and a combination of so-called methods, discov- 
ered by noted teachers at different periods during 
the last three hundred years, was instituted. 
Technical grammar was suspended for a time in 
the primary and grammar grades. Children were 
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the same time; they were taught to read language’ 
as they had learned to hear language, and to talk 
with their pens and pencils as they had already 
learned to talk with their tongues. We tried to 
introduce the geography of Humboldt, Ritter, and 
Guyot, and the arithmetic of BOhme, Griibe, and 
the two Colburns. 

These and other like changes attracted consider- 
able attention and aroused’ much adverse criti- 
cism, a matter, at that time, as surprising as ‘it 
was unaccountab!e tous. I used simply the means, 
well grounded in principle, and endorsed by the 
best educational authorities of the world, in fur- 
therance of that higher end which is the motive of 
all educ ition. 

T have not space to discuss this grandest of mo- 
tives, or how it grew in my mind, as I wa.ched 
the work in Quincy. Gradually it dawned upon 
me that the true function of education is to work 
out God’s design in his highest creation, the human 
being. That design we call character, and towards 
its realization all teaching and training should 
steadily and surely move. This is the “‘ Kingdom 
of Heaven” to be sought first, and unto which all 
else shall be added. This motive is also an “old” 
one; but its working out is new, and always will 
be new, so long as new possibilities of development, 
in Nature and Humanity, are undiscovered. I did 
not judge progress by excellence in studies, by 
well-worked problems and perfectly written pages ; 
these were indications, to be sure, but indications 
of what? They might indicate a strong tendency 
towards man’s crowning sin, selfishness, or his 
highest virtue, love for others. ‘Each for all, all 
for each; is the ethical basis of a republic, and 
therefore must be the basis of the schools of a Re- 
public. 

Schools, then, should be judged by the one safe 
criterion, that of growing character.’ The -ques 
tion comes to me, under this criterion, what was 
really accomplished in the Quincy Schools? It is 
not easy to answer this question. Surely the chil- 
dren loved to attend school—not for the sake of 
rewards, or through fear of punishment, but be- 
cause they loved to study and loved to work. Tar- 
diness and truancy were nearly banished. With 
few exceptions, children controlled themselves. 
They loved to read, and to read the best literature. 
They enjoyed study, and the study of reality, in- 
stead of empty words. When they entered higher 
schools they discriminated, and refused the prof- 
fered word cram. To besure, the teachers of such 
schools criticized the ‘‘new departure” unfavora- 
ly, but it ix ‘‘an open question” as to whether such 
criticism is not of the boomerang nature. 

So far as the Primary grades were concerned 
the work was fairly a success, and in the :Gram- 
mar grades it was by no means a failure, when 
compared with the *‘ average work” that we have 
discussed in these pages. The criticism so often 
made, that the methods were adapted to Primary 
grades only, is an ignorant assumption—laws of 
mental growth remaining the same from the cradle 
to the grave. 

There are several reasons why the Grammar 
work was a partial failure; why, it by no means 
came up to my expectations; but the principal 
reason is, that we very properly gave more atien- 
tion to the Primary grades, the details and con- 
necting steps of which were more carefully elabor- 
ated, while in the Grammar grades they were not 
then, nor have they yet been worked out. Itis a 
long road from a principle tothe working out of 
the details of a method. Something more was 
needed; when the pupils came thoroughly pre- 
pared from the Primary grades than to *‘go right 
on.” The result was a compromise between book- 
cram and development, infinitely to be preferred 
to the **average” work, but by no means satisfac- 
tory when compared with what might be done 
with the ideal Grammar school. 

A majority of my committee believed that the 
branches taught in the common schools should be 
limited in the main to ‘the so-called three R’s. 
Nothing better could be done at first than to give 
the principal attention to these branches, in which 
all had confidence. To have introduced such im- 


practical (?) studies as drawing,” Zsology; botany, 
and gedlogy would ‘have aroused much opposition 
on the part. of the people, and\even among the 
teachers themselves, who would have looked upon 
them as burdensome innovations. 

Reading, grammer, arithmetic, geography, and 
alittle history fills the whole nine years of the 
primary and grammar grades with tedious drudg- 
ery; and if we can believe some very intelligent 
examiners, the results obtained are, in the main, 
exceedingly poor. To add other studics; such as 
drawing or physics, simply increases the toil of 
the teacher, and Jessens all around the value of 
special results. From the standpoint of making 
the quantity of knowledge acquired the standard 
of excellence, this argument 1s unanswerable; but 
from the other and infinitely higher stand pvint of 
using knowledge as a means of development, » it 
falls helplessly to the ground. Drawing, for in- 
stance, is an indispensable means of teaching 
form, geometry, geography, history, and all the 
sciences. Far from ‘‘ taking time,” the most econ- 
omical use of time is made by teaching it. Botany, 
zoology, and minerology are among the best possi- 
ble means for the teaching of reading and lan- 
guage. ‘‘How to speak and write the English 
language correctly,” can be taught incomparably 
better by teaching physics than by using technical 
grammar. Calling the three R’s practicai, and 
drawing and science impractical, only shows ‘‘how 
much education can do,” to quote Dr. Blimher, to- 
‘vards impairing human judgment. The work in 
reading, language, number, and geopraphy was to 
me simply a preparation for the teaching of draw- 
ing, form, color, and elementary science, in all the 
schools from the primary to the high, so that ev- 
ery child should have in him the true grammar of 
Nature and Art sublimated into mental force. 

Facing prejudice, ignorance, and the obstinacy 
of tradition, the advance along this line was, of 
necessity, very slow indeed. 

Just so far as the Quincy Schools developed into 
this work, were they in themselves successful. 
Any signs of stopping, of being finished, :is to me 
an indication, not of approximation to perfection, 
but of comparative failure. 

Emerson says: ‘‘ Everything looks permanent 
until it is known, It is the inert effort of 
each thought, having formed itself intoa circular 
wave of circumstance, as, for instance, an empire, 
rules of an art, local usage, a religious rite, to heap 
itself on that ridge, and to solidify and hem in the 
life.” Teachers who work from principle never 
stop learning; their horizon is ever widening; it is 
the imitators who, entrenched within the all effi- 
cient method, builds higher the wall of prejudice 
shutting the life from without, and imprisoning 
the life within. 

As I have already said, my purpose was to lead 
teachers to be original investigators of educational 
truths.. Effortsin this direction were generally 
successful, but owing to one stroke of ‘bad policy 
on the part of the ‘‘ best school board in the world,” 
Quincy lost the best results of this policy. By try- 
ing to be economical the board became very ex- 
travagant. In 1875 the Quincy salaries were 
slightly above the average, marking the conditions 
of the schools, but when the schools rose above the 
average the Quincy Board lowered the salaries. 
As a natural consequence school boards that were 
paying salaries far above the average quietly took 
away the progressive teachers and left Quincy the 
imitators. There were several notable exceptions 
to this rule, however, as some of our very best 
teachers were residents of Quincy, and ‘because of 
home duties repeatedly refused offers of ‘higher 
salaries to go elsewhere. Again, other good teach- 
ers came to Quincy and accepted the low salaries 
because they desired to learn the so-called ‘‘ Quincy 
System.” Thus Quincy paid for the training of 
teachers, and outside schools reaped the benefit, 
because the school board would not pay the market 
price of the best teaching. This mistake was fatal 
to the steady advancemeént of the schools of Quincy. 
I must not forget to say here that the school board 
was not wholly to blamein thisdirection. Strange 





to say, the policy pursued by the teachers them- 





selves was a great obstacle to ‘the advancement of 
salaries. 

It is a very difficult matter to raise the salaries 
of all the teachers at once, but it is comparatively 
easy to advance the salary of an individual teach. 
er; and when the salary of one teacher in a grade 
is raised, the advancement of another is pretty 
sure to follow. But the teachers themselves have 
generally adopted the Trades Union plan of uni- 
furm salaries. I tried once to raise the salary of a 
teacher for special, and, as I thought, very good 
reasons; but the committee said: ‘* If we do this, 
all the teachers of the same grade will cry out 
ag ainst it.” 

I find that my sketch is much longer than I ex. 
pected when I began to write. 

To my mind. the highest merit of the work in 
Quincy was, that it broke through a very thick 
crust of conservatism and conceit, and set many 
teachers and parents to thinking of better ways 
and means of educating. 

Fortunately, at that time, many intelligent pa- 
rents and citizens were losing their confidence in 
the pre-Mannite style of school-keeping. Great 
teachers, veterans in the cause of school reform, 
like Harrington, Walton, Tweed, and Dickinson, 
were simply carrying out their life work by en- 
dorsing the spirit of the ‘‘New (?) Departure.” 

Quincy system (which, by the way, never wasa 
system), is the spirit of honest, earnest, persever. 
ing investigation of Ged’s eternal truth and its ap. 
plication to growing minds, which it faithfully 
tried to promote and foster. 





THE FUNCTION OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
IN OUK EDUCATIUNAL SYSTEM. 


By Epwarp E. Sxer,.A.M.,:Ph.D. (Leipsic.) 
President of the State Normal School of Louisiana. 


THE SUBLIMEST WORK OF HUMANITY IS THE MAN OF 
CULTURE.—True culture is the highest possible de- 
velopment of man’s talents and powers in accord- 
ance with nature’s laws for the sake of personal 
well-being and the happiness of others. Family, 
school, state, church, public life, pursue similar 
ends. The labors of these institutions—the great 
sources of culture and refinement—should of neces- 
sity be evolved in perfect harmony. 

The modern state is forced to admit, and it recog- 
nizes more clearly every day, the obligation which 
demands as imperatively, the education of its chil- 
dren, as it requires the protection of the lives and 
the rights of its citizens. Upon the sacred per- 
formance of the pledge to which it is comniitted— 
the education of those who will be called upon to 
assume the duties of citizenship —must depend the 
perpetuation and the growth of republican institu- 
tions. Hence our national development and the 
tender care of an educational system which is pre- 
pared to mould intelligent, self-reliant, and consci- 
entious men and women, are made inseparable. 
The public school becomes the groundwork of the 
most perfect type of government ever attempted 
by a people. Government itself cannot be perma- 
nently attached to rigid characters. Old forms 
must disappear with the occasions which called 
them into life. Inthe evolution of new forms is 
manifested a nation’s vitality, its energy, and its 
capability of’ improvement. Independence of 
thought,’ fillelity in ‘matters of conviction, the 
cheerful sacrifice of some part of the individual’ 
rights for the benefit of society, and the will to per- 
form conscientiously what has been intelligent!y 
recognized as right, constitute the great virtues of 
the citizen of a free républic; they constitute at the 
same time the great virtues of the true man 

Thus ‘education, which has for its object the 
perfection of the individual, and recognizes 0° 
worthier end than the formation of intelligent met 
and ‘women with wills capable of obeying the dic 
tates of conscience, becomes the most valuable fac 
tor of a free government. The true citizen of the 
republic, is at the’ same time the intelligent an4 
moral man for whose perfection éducation labors. 

These truths are generally admitted. They have 
led, little by little, to the erection of an institution 
which in many respects is peculiarly = and 
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which has become the pivotal. point about which 
our system of public instruction revolves, They 
jndicate the position which the ‘‘ Normal Schools ” 
occupy in the plan of public instruction. 

EVERY DEPARTMENT OF KNOWLEDGE HAS BEEN, OR 
IT IS AT PRESENT MADE THE SUBJECT OF A SEARCHING 
PROCESS OF ANALYSIS, preparatory to ita logical re- 
construction upon scientific principles, and in con- 
formity with the nature of the subject of inquiry 
and the laws of reason. The natural sciences have 
outstripped all others in this work of classifying 
and of explaining all natural phenomena in accord 
ance with a few general laws. 

The principles determining the development of 
society, economy, and government, and the rules 
by which moral and mental truths are developed, 
have, ina scarcely less degree, attracted the atten- 
tion of philosophical inquisition. 

The present age seems determined and prepared 
to wage war against chaos and ignorance wherever 
they appear. Not content to record mere facts, it 
demands to know the causes which underlie appear- 
ances. 

In the face of this spirit of advancement which 
strives to subordinate everything to general prin- 
ciples and order, it would be useless to antagouize 
intelligent progress with antiquated forms, cher- 
ished prejudices, and unreasonable bias. In the 
intellectual work as elsewhere, there can be no 
rest, no standstill. 


LIFE IS MOTION, EITHER IN THE DIRECTION OF IM- 
PROVEMENT, OR BACKWARD TO DECAY. 


So mental standstill signifies mental stagnation, 
and stagnation means degeneration. It would be 
idle, in the midst of this general forward move- 
ment, to anticipate a vigorous growth ‘where few 
attempts have been made to dispel a prevailing 
confusion of ideas. Misconception in such in- 
stances helps to hide the real sources of evil. And 
it would indeed seem strange if, while we admit 
that even commercial and mercantile pursuits are 
subject to general philosophical truths, efforts 
should not have been made to discover whether 
there do not exist philosophical principles of edu- 
cation, and whether there are not immutable truths 
upon which a rational system of education can be 
founded. Theory, with our eminently practical 
people, has fallen into disrepute to such a degree, 
that even to advance the idea of a ‘‘ Theory of Edu- 
cation” seems a sufficiently valid reason for casting 
suspicion upon the theorist, and for prononricing 
him a speculative dreamer who deals in impracti 
cable notions. Experience, so called, enjoys so high 
aplace of honor in the estimation of men, ‘that 
nothing seems to deserve to be regarded as trust- 
worthy unless received directly from her hands. 

Unfortunately, those who claim to be guided by 
experience usually deceive themselves. They mis- 
take for experience what in reality is only appear 
ance. An ignorant man can place little reliance 
upon his impressions; at best he can conscientiously 
record whatever he may see and hear. These ap- 
pearances are made to serve him in the place of 
reason and instead of effects resulting from remote 
and complicated causes. : 


THERE IS NO OTHER DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN KNOWL- 
EDGE IN WHICH ‘‘ EXPERIMENTING” HAS BEEN PER- 


MITTED TO PROCEED WITH'SUCH MANIFEST RECKLESS- 
NESS, WITH SUCH A DISREGARD FOR NATURAL LAWS 


AND SUCH AN IGNORANCE OF PURPOSE, AS IN THE FIELD 
OF EDUCATION, 


And as a consequence, for a long time methods 
have prevailed which have come down to us ina 


direct line from the old church schools \6f the 


thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. While’ else- 


where the world was putting forth new forms, the 


school which ought to prepare for life, lay encrasted 
in the bias, the dust-covered garments, and the 
moth eaten methods of ages which had long since 


passed away. 


A sickly plant or animal quickly falls a prey to 
vermin, and the school which ignored a world 
which was advancing with giant strides, fell ‘into 
the hands of ignorants and of dull pedagogues—the 
terror of the generations whom they undertook ’to 
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degraded, and it continued in this unenviable 
plight almost up to the time of the educational re- 
naissance in this country. 
We are hardly a people to be deceived for any 
length of time by a display of magnificent build 
ings or by the rhetoric of flattering school reports. 
The questions propounded to us to-day read: Those 
who come from the schools, are they more intelli 
gent, better prepared to resist the temptations 
which will rush upon them when they enter the 
life of the world, more capable of performing well 
the duties of life and of citizenship—in short, are 
they morally and intellectually better men and 
women? If there is not a marked improvement in 
this direction, no one who has at heart the advance- 
ment and the happiness of our people, will be will- 
ing to find in the elegance and practical arrange- 
ment of our school-houses a proof of progress in 
the department of education. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 
IF THERE IS TO BE A PERMANENT IMPROVEMENT IN 
THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM, IT MUST BE EFFECTKD IN A 
MANNER SIMILAR TO THAT WHICH HAS INAUGURATED 
PROGRESS IN EVERY OTHER FIELD OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND ART. 
Here, too, the principles and the laws upon which 
this particular department of knowledge is founded 
must be made the subject of special investigation. 
Experimenting without a philosophy cannot 
achieve satisfactory results. Only, if there is no 
philosophy of education, and if it is impossible to 
found a rational pedagogy on philosophical truths, 
then the results collected by an awkward system 
of experimenting, however unsatisfactory, are 
nevertheless the most favorable returns we can 


and investigators, in the departments of ' psychol- 


results. 
ETHICS. 


on the mind more clearly the object of education, 


necessity to precede. 


notions of ethics vague and untrustworthy. 


the changes in the outer world. 


‘destruction is planned. 
THEORY OF EDUCATION. 
It is to this conclusion, then, that we are forced 


teaching; is only to be sought for in the carefu 





may not be found in the laws of development. 





look forward to. But we are far from admitting 
that education has no more trustworthy founda- 
tion than “chance,” or that the labors of students 


ogy, biology, and ethics, have remained barren of 


Every step that is taken to advance culture and 
refinement, at the same time assists in impressing 


which was almost lost sight of during the period 
of demoralization that so long prevailed in the 
schools. But in orcer to recognize a higher object 
of education, consisting in delegating true worth 
to the individual, in perfecting the mind, and 
in moulding the character, a philosophical study 
of the principles of ethics and sociology had of 


Not that without such preparatory study it may 
be possible to see very clearly what constitutes a 
really noble character. Still, in all philosophical 
study, every vestige of doubt musi be removed. 
The history of philosophy and of religion shows 
plainly enough how much confusion, error, and 
immorality have in all ages rendered the prevailing 


However complicated the mental phenomena, 
and however difficult it may at times become to 
unravel the innumerable threads that form the net- 
work of some mental conditions, still mental 
growth is observed to advance in strict accordance 
with laws as immutable as those which regulate 


Hence the absurdity of all attempts to mould a 
character according to the highest ideas of moral- 
ity, without a careful investigation of the princi- 
ples of ethics; and therefore, too, the hopelessness 
of‘all labors to influence the development of the 
mind while disregarding the laws of psychology. 
Whenever we ignore nature's laws or willfully 
oppose them, confusion overwhelms us, and our 


the science and the art of teaching are founded on 
principles of ethics and of psychology. An im- 
provement of the system and of the methods of 


study of the laws of mental and moral growth, and 
the sincerity with which all educational attempt= 
and rules are rejected, for which a justification 


Bearing in mind these general truths, and de- 
manding for the educated man the valuable qual- 
ities which go to make up a self-reliant and inde- 
pendent character, the place which the normal 
school is destined to fill in our school system is 
defined without difficulty. 


EDUCATED AND EFFICIENT TEACHERS ARE THE IN- 
DISPENSABLE FACTORS OF THE SCHOOLS. 


Institutions for the preparation and traini g of 

such teachers become the real fountains whence 

the schools must draw their energy, their intelli- 

gence, and their vitality. 

The normal school is called upon to solve one of 

the most difficult problems which life, the exist- 

ence of society, and the preservation of the state, 

suggest. 

And therefore, it at onco, and of necessity, as- 

sumes a most important place in our school sys- 

tem. The moment it is remembered that the 

schools, including the primary, the grammar, and 

the high school, are the institutions whose mission 

it is to care for the training and the education of 

the children of the nation, and whose influence 

extenis into the future and far beyond the limits 

of every other power, it will be admitted that the 

normal echool occupies a position more prominent, 

and that the responsibilities which it assumes are 
greater than the place and the duty imposed on 

any other institution, whether educational or pro- 
fessional. 

The normal school undertakes to prepare with 
the necessary skill and accomplishments, those 
who will direct the education of the children of the 
nation, and to care for a harmonious development 
of youth, physically, intellectually, ssthetically, 
and morally. 

This harmonious development, the cultivation of 
the various talents and forces, the one in its proper 
relationship to all others, becomes the condition of 
refined intelligence. Bias, no matter whence it 
originates, is the natural source of an endless 
stream of evils, the origin of ignorance, of sensual- 
ity, of unmanly egotism. 

THE EFFECTS OF AN INHARMONIOUS DEVFLOPMENT 
ARE REFLECTED IN THOSE MEN WHO, WHILE THEIR 
ATTENTION IS ENGAGED BY THE SUBLIME IDEAS OF 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, HAVE NO SYMPATHY FOR THEIR 
FELLOW-MEN, NO PATRIOTISM FOR THEIR COUNTRY, NO 
HEART FOR THEIR FAMILIES. 


Others, who bury themselves so deeply in the 
labors of their common occupation, or forget them- 
selves so entirely in the pursuit of pleasure that 
they lose all conception of the nobler delights of 
intellectual activity, manifest in their warped ex- 
istence the evils of an inharmonious development. 
Again, others betray this bias in their conceit and 
pretence, in their real or pretended belief that they 
are the centers of a social life which circulates 
about them, or they manifest it in a pious con- 
templation and an impregnable conviction that 
they alone pursue the road to truth and virtue, . 
and therefore have a right to indulge in self-ad- 
miration, to grow irritable and harbor a spirit of 
resentment and persecution towards those who 
delight in the beauties of nature, the pleasures of 
society and worldly recreation. And finally, the 
effects of an inharmonious development are dis- 
played in the lives of the mental cripples and mon- 
strosities who have no faith in the good and the 
truth of the human heart, who ridicule every ef- 
fort which is made and every battle which is 
fought for the welfare and improvement of the 
human race, and thereby rob themselves of that 
peace of mind and joy of heart which spring from 
the consciousness of an exercise of unselfish and 
cordial benevolence. 


AN ENDLESS LIST OF EVILS ORIGINATES IN A PREJU 
:| DICE WHICH CULTIVATES CERTAIN TALENTS AND FORCES 
AT THE COST OF OTHERS, AND DESTROYS THE EQUILIB- 
RIUM OF MIND AND HEART, RENDERING IMPOSSIBLE A 
NORMAL AND BEAUTIFUL CONDUCT OF LIFE. 

1} Agreement between body and mind, and between 
understanding and heart, is the key to a nohle and 
wise life, and is the only means for bringing abont 
a perfect arrangement of all the spheres of human 
activity. 
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This is culture—a struggle for perfection and re- 
finement in all that pertainstohumanity. Itleads 
in every direction to higher mental activity. 

In the training of the understanding by means 
of intelligent thought, comparison, and classifica- 
tion, this culture leads to the lofty spheres of 
science, and rewards with bountiful stores of use- 
ful knowledge. 

Guided by the idea of truth, it prepares the way 
for clearness and independence of thought. 

By the cultivation of the feelings, it engrafts a 
proper appreciation of whatever is noble and hu- 
mane. 

Under the light of the idea of the beautiful, it 
awakens that jy of the heart which springs from 
refined and natural sociability, kindles a love for 
whatever is beautiful and graceful, whether dis- 
played in the arrangement of colors, the harmony 
of sound, the artless art in nature, or witnessed in 
every act of justice, mercy, and benevolence, or in 
self-sacrificing love—stamping the moral side of 
life with the impress of beauty and nobility. 

This culture leads to the development of the will, 
and guided by the purest feelings of the heart, 
nourishes that true humanity, to which nothing 
which is beautiful, noble, and humane can continue 
inimical. 

The true nobility of man is portrayed in his 
humanity, and one of the first labors of those who 
undertake to educate others, is to combat selfish- 
ness, to nourish mutual love, to. display a readiness 
to aid the weak and the ignorant, and to strive to 
be a guide and a support to the helpless and the 
despairing. 

Light for the mind, strength for the will, love 
for the heart, and harmony between all human 
forces, these are the words of magic by which man- 
kind holds itself suspended between heaven and 
earth in true sympathy with the worthiest aims of 
life. 

THE VERY LOOSENESS OF OUR JUDGMENTS THREAT- 


ENS TO UNDERMINE OUR SOCIAL AND NATIONAL LIFE. 
All the more necessary must it appear that we 

should feel ourselves compelled to make careful 

valuations of our sentiments and actions, and that 


we should studiously investigate the first causes 
which underlie all such valuations. 

The admiration which we evince spontaneously 
for a bold and daring deed, which in itself may be 
evil or even barbarous, seems to indicate that in 
the midst of a world throbbing with energy and 
vitality, even virtue cannot remain passive and still 
lay claim to that exalted name. 
a living morality in a world that is all life and ac- 
tivity. 

The greater therefore the necessity to consider 
and to comprehend clearly the higher aims of life. 
Otherwise, in the tumult of the multitude’s vo- 
ciferous applause in honor of rulers, statesmen, 
heroes, and adventurers, whose deeds may all have 
been bcrn of selfish and unworthy motives, our 
own judgments may become clouded. 

Again the cry is raised for real men and women, 
who estimate humanity more highly than the his- 
tory of dynasties; who value the man more than 
his position in life or the privileges which accident 
of birth and of fortune permit him to enjoy; who 
regard truth with greater reverence than even those 
traditions which age and the dust and cobwebs of 
centuries have armed with a dreaded authority. 
The demand is for men who believe self-respect and 
truth to principle to be more precious than ap- 
plause, and for men who perceive that he is the no- 
bler man who in all attempts at improvement be- 
gins with himself, and who is prepared to scatter 
with a liberal hand into the widest circles the 
truths that have been revealed to his mind. 

VIEWED FROM EVERY POINT, A CAREFUL EDUCATION 
BECOMES THE CORNEK-STONE OF INDIVIDUAL AND Na- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND INDEPENDENCE, 

The mission of the normal school is clearly to 
prepare teachers capable of performing this educa- 
tional work in our national schools. It aims to 
prepare teachers to educate true men and women 
to humane dignity and to the appreciation of tal- 
ents and forces harmoniously developed, 

Such an education cares for the proper exercise 


Morality must be’ 


of the understanding, the culture of good taste. and 
the direction and the strengthening of the will. 

Itis an American and a humane idea to bespeak 
in every instance the education of the whole peo- 
ple. According to the principles of education, it 
is the individual who becomes the object of our 
labors. Consequently, only by devoting the requi- 
site attention to all the individuals that go to make 
up a people can both demands be complied with. 
The little or much originality belonging to each 
one, is not then sacrificed, and every individual 
becomes a center and a power capable of contrib- 
uting something to the wealth and the well-being 
of the race. 

These demands fully justified by the position, 
the tastes, the influence, and the progress of the 
nation, and in strict accurd with the advanced no- 
tions of morality, society, and government, cannot 
be ignored without entailing national ruin, social 
corruption, and individual destruction. 

The normal school, in the United States, presents 
a different aspect from the institutions for training 
teachers in other countries. It is closely inter- 
linked with our system of public instruction and 
influences directly the whole educational work, in 
a manner differen’ from all similar institutions in 
Europe. As a professional school it has developed, 
in most instances, independently of universities de- 
voted to all other professions. Its influence as an 
institution for training those who in turn will be 
called upon to educate, and as an agent for the 
dissemination of knowledge, extends far beyond 
the limits within which the universities are pro- 
ductive «f good. Universities, as such, have only 
indirectly and in a far less degree than the normal 
school, operated for the immediate cultivation of 
the people. The great universities of Europe be- 
came the centers of learning. But acomparatively 
small number of men enjoyed the privilege of ea- 
tering their halls. The great multitude outside of 
these charmed circles continued for centuries in 
the same deplorable ignorance. Between the peo- 
ple and the universities there was little in com- 
mon. Ignorant of the wishes of a nation and in- 
different to the claims and sufferings of a people, 
they frequently degenerated into strongholds of 
prejudices, dogmas, and received opinions, which 
they handed down from generation to generation. 
As a consequence, they frequently became the 
enemies of progress and the persecutors of re 
formers. 

Notwithstanding the changes which time has 
effected, it may be asserted of the universities that 
their influence extends to only a small part of the 
people, and that only slowly and indirectly they 
become valuable contributors to the elevation of 
the masses. 

But the graduates of the normal school pass di- 
rectly from the study halls to the class rooms, 
come at once and daily in contact with the chil- 
dren of the people, in cities and in country dis- 
tricts, making it their profession and their life’s 
labor to form the characters of these children, and 
to make them equal sharers in the knowledge 
they have gathered. No other institution is ca- 
pable of accomplishing so much in an equally 
short time. It would be idle to expect that the 
universities in their present form, and unwilling 
to admit even the existence of a science and an 
art of education, could supplant the normal 
schools. 

But the peculiar position of the normal school, 
and that which characterizes it as an institution 
widely different from every other, is not made 
clear until we come to consider that the knowledge 
accumulated in various departments, collected in 
books and transmitted to students through the 
universities, high schools, the press, and through 
numerous other channels, must be rearranged in 
accordance with the laws of mental growth, and in 
conformity with the differont stages of the child's 
development. 

For the logical arrangement of the matter in sci- 
entific, philosophical, historical, and other books, 
and the same logical presentation of subjects in 
the auditoriums of universities and colleges may 





not present serious difficulties to a young man or 


a young lady accustomed to abstractions, and t 
logical thinking. But it is widely different in th. 
case of a young child. Its mind is not capable of 
accepting at once general principles and theories, 
and of following intelligently the careful deduc. 
tions from general truths to particular facts. 0) 
the contrary, the child’s mental development pro. 
ceeds, as it were, in a line parallel to that in which 
the human race has traveled in its progress from 
barbarism to civilization. The poitals through 
which it receives impressions are the senses, and 
from the simple facts with which it becomes fa. 
miliar it advances slowly to generalizations, asso. 
ciations, and comparisons, abstractions and logica| 
ideas. This is the same process of mental growth 
by which the human race has acquired knowledg:. 
during the long centuries of its gradual develop. 
ment. 

THE CHILD IN THE COURSE OF ITS MENTAL GROWTH 
PRESENTS FEATURES WHICH CORRESPOND TO  ARIO1s 
EPOUHS IN THE HISTORY OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


Its mind in these different stages evinces a dispo- 
sition to be occupied with, and a keen appreciation 
of the same thoughts and feelings that engaged the 
human race during different periods of its historical 
growth. Inthe very grading of our schools we 
consciously or unconsciously admit this. If such 
expressions may be permitted, the ‘‘ Fable Period,” 
the ‘Fairy Story Period,” the *‘ Hero Worship,” 
and the ** Patriarchy Period,” would at the same 
time indicate various stages in the development of 
the human race, and in the mental growth of the 
child of to day. The researches of science, of psy- 
chology, biology, and sociology lead us to antici. 
pate just such peculiar features in the development 
of the child as the observant and experienced 
teacher finds opportunity to witness. 

Nothing, indeed, causes the teacherso much con- 
cern, and, in truth, nothing so much retards the 
progress of education as this neglect to arrange the 
knowledge which is to be imparted to the child in 
accordance with the laws of mental development, 
and the historical epochs which mark the progress 
of the human race. In other words, there is an 
imperative demand for appropriate text-books in 
which the material is not collected systematically 
as in the logically constructed scientific works, but 
in which synthetically and in strict correspondence 
with the principle of psychology, the subjects are 
presented in an acceptable form. 

This reconstruction of the text-books will consti- 
tute one of the most arduous tasks imposed on 
edueators in the near future. 

It constitutes one of the missions of the normal 
school. Nowhere else can this work be performed. 
Not in the common schools, for they can find 
neither time nor occasion for such labors. They 
must presuppose this work already completed. 
Not in the universities, for either they ignore this 
department of knowledge, or where such is not the 
case, no effort has been made to supply the means 
for close observation, and for the careful testing of 
theory and practice. 

PRACTICE WORK. 

The normal school, however, while it devotes its 
labors to the study of psychology, ethics, and the 
theory of education, and undertakes to present to 
its students the best methods of teaching the vari- 
ous branches of knowledge, finds in its ‘‘ practice 
schools” and ‘'critiques” daily occasion for testing 
these methods by the principles of science, and at 
the same time it possesses in the ‘‘ practice school” 
a most fruitful field for intelligent observation and 
reliable experience. It is, therefore, peculiarly 
well adapted for this task of rearrangement of all 
knowledge for the use of the schools. In as much 
as it recognizes no higher purpose than to secure 
the conditions of rational education, it affords every 
security for the intelligent performance of its work, 
and its satisfactory completion. Instance the er 
cellent contributions which have been made by 
some of these institutions, as recorded in many of 
our educational journals. The outgrowth of this 
must be the production of just such text-books 4 
we stand so greatly in need of. 





Moreover, a constant contact with the commo. 
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schools, and through these with the thoughts and 


the aims of the people, assists in bringing about 
that friction of ideas which is most essential to 
mental growth. The excellence of whatever the 
normal schools may accomplish, is almost immedi- 
ately reflected inan improvement in the work of 
the teachers. Every valuable suggestion, no mat- 
ter whence it springs, is likely to receive immediate 
consideration. Under these circumstances,—so to 
say with the life’s blood of the nation throbbing in 
its veins,—it is next to impossible for the normal 
school to lose sight of its high mission, and to de 
generate into a school of routine and mannerism. 
It would to day be impossible for the great truths 
preached by Montaigne, Basedow, Rousseau, and 
Pestalozzi, to remain unappreciated for so long a 
time, as was the case in Europe when those men 
attempted to bring about a reform in the schools. 

The mere fact of the existence of an institution 
dedicated to improvement in all matters of educa- 
tion and prepared to test every new idea wl ich 
may influence the educational labor, as system 
etically and scientifically as a chemist examines a 
bit of matter in his laboratory, marks the greatest 
progress in the work of education that has been 
recorded in the history of schools, Whatever ad- 
vantages were supposed to accrue from the adop- 
tion of a particular system of public instruction, 
or wkatever benefits were believed to result frem 
the selection of one method of teaching in prefer- 
ence to another, these claims, which under other 
circumstances and under the pressure of unrelia- 
ble authorities might have been maintained, even 
to the detriment of the schools, are ignored by the 
normal school if detected to be mere sophisms, or 
found to conflict with the ‘principles of develop- 
ment. 

Again, the public schools have been charged, and 
certainly not without good reason, with what of- 
ten looks like even a willful neglect of the sympa- 
thetic side of human nature. That love for the 
beautiful, in nature and in deed, and that force of 
character which alone confers upon us the dignity 
of manhood, has been overlooked, while all efforts 
were united to develop the intellect. Or in their 
anxiety to avoid the religious question—a question 
which, very wisely has been excluded from the 
public schools—teachers have hesitated to assume 
the responsibility of the moral culture of the child, 
sharing with so many the narrow view that moral- 
ity and sectarianism are inseparable, and forget- 
ting that there is a morality, pure and simple, bas- 
ed upon fundamental principles which are equally 
binding to Buddhist, to Hebrew, to Christians, and 
wo the followers of Islam. 

The normal school recognizes the noble object of 
education. In strict conformity with this object it 
founds the educational work upon principles of 
psychology and ethics. It is, therefore, from its 
very composition, driven to the cultivation of the 
moral side of man, and in this respect it becomes 
the valuable factor which alone is capable of effect- 
ing a reform in the public school by bestowing upon 
the moral education that care and attention which 
was for so long a time wrongly withheld. 

As in every other institution created by man, no 
matter what may have been its original object, so 
in this instance the mere establishment of schools, 
their arrangement according to some plan, the dis- 
tribution of the labor and the employment of cap- 
able instructors, will not necessarily insure a vig- 
orous and healthful development. 

THE BEST SYSTEM OF EDUCATION WHICH WE CAN DE- 
VISE MUST STILL PRESENT THE POSSIBILITY OF FURTHER 
DEVELOPMENT, AND MUST CONTINUALLY GIVE EVI- 
DENCE OF ITS EXISTENCE AS A LIVING ORGANISM. 


Otherwise in pursuance with the laws of growth, 
the orpor into which it must inevitably sink is 
only the beginning of degeneration and disintegra- 
tion, 


The normal school, with its theoretical and prac- 
tical departments, its constant revision of studies, 
its critical test of all work which it may be called 
on to perform, its amenability to no other author- 
ity than the laws of mental growth, morality, and 
national welfare, and its constant contact with the 





world, affords the most reliable security for its 
maintenance as the central point of our educational 
system. It becomesa guarantee that the public 
schools will be protected against false and mis- 
chievous notions; that mere routine and manner- 
ism will be supplanted by intelligent work; that 
our schools will continue living and progressive 
institutions, exerting their refining influences in 
ever-widening spheres, by preparing the way for 
pure individual and national life. 

The organization of ‘‘ teachers’ institutes” and 
‘“*summer normals” are but single instances of an 
almost unlimited possibility of the normal school 
to accomplish the great object for which it was 
created—the organization, preservation, and de- 
velopment of a rational and national system of 
education. 

In an age in which the preservation of energy 
has become the paramount consideration in all 
undertakings, institutions for education, no less 
than mercantile ventures, are influenced by this 
spirit of the times. In response to this demand of 
the age, the normal school, by securing intelligent 
methods #nd aids, by the careful! training of prac- 
tical teachers, by a just consideration of the re- 
quirements of the people, by the elimination of all 
that is vague, confusing, and positively superfluous, 
is capable of accomplishing in a few years what in 
the slow march of former centuries was not even 
vaguely comprehended. In its labors and its 
methods it breathes the spirit of progress and an 
advanced civilization, and in its adaptability to 
local acquirements without a sacrifice of principle, 
it evinces its freedom from arigidity characteristic 
of institutions which are passing away. 

A national institution, the Normal School of our 
country is the nearest approach to a realization of 
the ideas of Herbart, who, in the early part of this 
century was the first to demonstrate philosophic 
ally a system of educational science and art, based 
upon the principles of, ethics and psychology. 
Resting upon fundameptal truths, the normal 
school at once assu:ned its position among the insti- 
tutions devoted to science and exact knowledge. 
It becomes an equal sharer in the respect to which 
all institutions devoted solely to the discovery and 
the dissemination of truth, are entitled. It, there- 
fore, more than any other institution, contributes 
to the elevation of the profession of teaching. 

Perhaps what we demand, even what we hope 
for, may be sneered at as Utopian. Yet the fun- 
damental truths upon which the realization of 
these ideas are to be based, justify both hopes and 
demands. Even should this remain doubtful, the 
mere possession of an ideal is an indication of prog- 
ress. ‘Man grows with his nobler purposes.” 

What will be the conclusion? Has not the nor- 
mal school a duty to perform by training individ- 
uals to increase the culture of many? As long as 
life continues the individual is destined to serve 
others; and this self sacrificing love is the means 
by which he cultivates himself and his fellow men. 
Whatin this respect is true of individuals, may be 
asserted of nations. Hence, culture is the grand 
total of worldly material, of acquired knowledge, 
of intelligence, and insight, with which mankind, 
the nations, and the individuals, labor for worldly 
purposes. 

The goal may be distant, and the number of men 
who can recognize it and struggle tor it may be 
small. They may feel the solitude which sur- 
rounds them in the midst of a tumultuous multi 
tude, the storm of events and passions, and the 
crowd of antiquated conceptions doomed to pars 
away, and associated with a generation which is 
unskilled and uncalled to perform the better work 
of the future—children of a former century who 
anxiously pick up a few grains left over from the 
seedtime, hoping to find nourishment in these 
when the golden harvest of a new era already 
covers the land. 

Scattering the seed over the earth as yet covered 
with the winter’s snow, preparing for and looking 
forward to the dawn of a new morning, the nobler 
men unite, a band of works, uncomprehended by 
the crowd, prepared to pronounce the magic word 
which gives expression to the pent-up and unspoken 





longings of the heart; with hearts that can enkin- 
dle new life in other hearts; with hands that labor 
for the weal of others; with eyes full of confidence 
lifted up to the pure ideal of humanity. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


I. Name.—This organization shall be known as the 
NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE, 

II. Object.—Its object shall be to promote the study 
of the science of education, and the art of teaching. 

III. Officers.—Its Board of Directors shall consist of 
a President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and seven other 
members. 

IV, Election of Officers.—The President of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association shall be, ex-officio, 
President of the Circle ; the Secretary and t! e Treasurer 
shall be elected by the Board of Directors; the Inspec- 
tor of Teachers’ Classes shall be, ex-officio, one of the 
directors ; the remaining directors shall consist of one 
Normal Schoo! Principal, one member of the Institute 
Faculty, one City Superintendent, four School Commis- 
sioners, and one other person chosen by the Board. 
The tenure of office in the Board shall be continuous ; 
but whenever there is a vacancy, the filling of which is 
not otherwise provided for, it sha!! be filled by the New 
York State Association of School Commissioners and 
City Superintendents. 

V. Duties of Officers —The duties of the President, 
the Secretary, and the Treasurer, shall be such as are 
usually performed by such officers. The other Directors 
shall assist in considering and determining all matters 
pertaining to the interest of the Circle. 

VI Meetings of the Board.—One regular meeting of 
the Board of Directors shall be held during the session 
of the Association of School Commissioners and City 
Superintendents, and another shal! be held during the 
session of the State Teachers’ Association. The Presi- 
dent shall call such special meetings as may be deemed 
necessary. 

VII. Subordinate Circles.—Subordinate Circles, aux- 
iliary to the State Circle, may be formed in any county, 
city, school commissioner district, town, or neighbor- 
hood. Such Subcrdinate Circles may attach them- 
selves to the State Circle either directly or by con- 
nection with some other Subordinate Circle, as their 
members shall deem more favorable to their prosperity 
and growth. Each Subordiate Circle shall have a 
Leader and a Secretary, and its members shall conform 
to the Constitution and By-Laws of the State Circle ; 
but it may have such other officers and make such other 
regulations as it shall deem best. The President, the 
Secretary, and the Treasurer of the State Circle shall 
constitute a Commitiee on the Organization of Subor- 
dinate Circles. 

VIII. A/terations in the Constitution.—Such additions 
to this Constitution as shall vot conflict with its pre- 
viously existing provisions may be made by the Board 
of Directors at any regular meeting; but amendments 
conflicting with previously existing provisions shall not 
be adopted before the regular meeting next following 
that at which they were proposed. 

BY-LAWS. 

I, The Course of Study.—The Course of Study shall 
extend through three years, and shall relate exclusively 
to the History an‘ the Science of Education, and the 
Art of Teaching, together with the Art of School Gov- 
ernment and such other matters as distinctively pertain 
to intelligent teaching. It shall consist of the following 
works, arranged in six groups, as follows : 

1, 


Payne's ‘‘ Lectures on the Science and Art of Educa- 
tion”; Krisi’s ‘‘ Life and Works of Pestalozzi.” 
2. 
Page’s ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Teaching”; Johonnot’s 
“* Principles and Practice of Teaching.” 
8. 
Parker's ‘‘ Talks on Teaching” ; Sully’s ‘‘ Psychology” 
(abridged). ‘ 


Hailman’s ‘‘ Kindergarten Culture” (and a work per- 
taining to conduct and manners to be selected); Tate's 
* Philosophy of Education.” 
5. 

Quick’s ‘‘ Educational Reformers”; Fitch’s ‘‘ Lectures 

on Teaching.” 
6. 

Spencer’s “‘ Education”; Porter’s 
Science” (abridged). 


** Elements of Moral 





All members of the Circle shall study the same group 
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of subjects at the same time, conforming to the follow- 
ing schedule : 

Group 1. January-June, 1885, 

Group 2. July-December, 1885. 

Group 8. January-June, 1886. 

Group 4, July-December, 1886. 

Group 5. January-June, 1887. 

Group 6. July-December, 1887, 

When the Course of Study shall have been thus com- 
pleted, the same order of groups shall recur. In case a 
satisfactory edition of any work named in this course 
can not be obtained, the Board may at any regular 
meeting select in its stead such other work as may be 
deemed most suitable. And after any group shall have 
been once studied in course, the Board may at any regu- 
lar meeting select in its stead a differently constituted 
recurring group. But such changes shall be made 
known to the members of the Circle before the time 
shall have arrived to enter upon the study of the group 
so changed. 

II. Questions for Examinations.—The questions for 
the examination of members shall be prepared by the 
Secretary, subject to the approval of the Normal School 
Principal, who may be a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

IIl.. Examinations.—The School Commissioners and 
the City Superintendents of this State shall be requested 
to act as examiners in the districts over which they have 
jurisdiction. In case of their inability or unwillingness 
to serve, examiners shall be appointed by the Committee 
on the Organization of Subordinate Circles, 

IV. EZxaminations.—An examination on the group of 
works studied during the preceding six months shall be 
submitted to members of the Circle in July and in Janu- 
ary of each year, at such specitic date as the Committee 
on the, Organization of Subordinate Circles may deter 
mine, and at such convenient place as the examiner in 
each district shall appoint; but this date must, be the 
same-throughout the State. 

The Committee on the Organization of Subordinate 
Circles shall prescribe for the conduct of the examina- 
tions such regulations as shall seem to them best adapted 
to preserve the integrity of such examinations ; but the 
Board of Directors may at any regular meeting, or at 
any meeting appointed for that purpose, establish such 
permanent regulations as it shall deem best. None but 
members shall be admitted to examination. 

V. Examination of Answers.—The answers of mem- 
bers shall be examined by the Secretary, or his assist- 
ants, and the results shall be reported to the Board of 
Directors at one of its regular meetings ; but no éxami- 
nation shall be deemed successful which falls below a 





3. 


shall be incurred by any person on behalf of this Circle 
without the previous consent of the Board of Directors, 
and no money shall be paid out except by order of the 
Board at one of its regular meetings. 

1X. Alterations in the By-Laws.—Such additions to 
these By-Laws as shall not conflict with their previously 
existing provisions may be made by the Board of Direc- 
tors at any regular meeting ; but amendments conflict- 
ing with previously existing ‘provisions shall not be 
adopted before the regular meeting next following that 
at which they were proposed. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ARKANSAS. 

Normal Institutes have been appointed for the following 
mee ope paces. rm. to pe -., week : aT 
ug. arago Springs, heat 
Clarksville, Aug. 17; Quliman, Aus ‘Aug, 10; Sheridan Aug. 
10; urfreesboro, hie 81; Washington, Aug. 17: We 

se ug. 1 





CONNECTICUT. 

Mr. GrorGE. B. Hurp, late Principal of the Prospect 
St. School, Bridgeport, Conn., has accepted a princi hip 
in New Haven. Mr. Henry D. Smonps succeeds him. 

Willimantic has two well-equi high schools. This 
year both graduated fine classes—that of the first district 
numbering six, and that of the second, eleven. Eventually | Pro 
the two schools will be united, but just now the old district 
system is popular, consequently both districts have laid 
out Jarger sums for apparatus, etc., than probably a union 
school would have done. 

Principal C. F. Merrill, of the First District schools, has 
been re-elected for his ‘third year, with a considerable in 

crease of salary. 

See, C. D. Hine, of the State Board of Education, assisted 
by Princi Carroll, of. the Normal School, and other 
teachers, held, from July 6 to July 11, examinations in 
fwontteree different towns and. cities for teachers’ certif- 

icates, hese state certificates are valued highly. To win 
one, though all the questions are practical, is a task. — 
examinations cover two dove for the lower grade and two 
more for an adyan 


DAKOTA. 


In no other territory or state in the Union are the chances 
better for teachers to secure itions than in 
Dakota. any young. lady teachers within the past two 
years, with but very little means, have secured - 
tions at salaries of from $40 to $60’ r month; then filing 
a claim near .by where she could live and at the same 
time teach her school, — made enough in a year or so to 
improve her land, by secure a deed of at least 160 
acres of excellent sy In_a few years she is worth more 
than a hundred teachers ‘in the East, who have been labor- 
at this hard and “P00 schools for years, 
t year nearly ,1,000 onlannes were erected, and 
more are going up all the ti 

sinenbas 


A Teachers’ Institute was begun at Tampa, J ed 21, pre- 
sided over by the Hon. A. J. Russell, State Sup 


GEORGIA. 





standing of sixty per cent. 

VI. Certificates and Diplomas.—Certificates signed 
by the President and the Secretary, and certifying the 
subjects passed and the standing in the same, shall be| ma 
issued to successful candidates after each examination. 
On’the completion of the entire course, a suitable Di- 
ploma, signed by the officers of the Circle, shall ‘be 
issiéd to the successful candidates. The Board of Direc- 
tors shall endeavor to secure for these Certificates and 
Diplomas such official recognition as shall give to their 
possessors advantages commensurate with the extent 
and the thoroughness of their work. 


VII. Membership.—Any teacher, or any other per- 
son interested in education, may be a member of this 
Circle by forwarding his name and an annual fee of 
fifty cents (or such sum as the Board of Directors may 
determine and announce in their circulars), to the Sec- 
retary or the Treasurer, If the person be a member of 
a Subordinate Circle, the name and the fee may be for- 
warded by the officers of such Subordinate Circle. 

VII. Finances.—The Board of Directors shall continu- 
ally strive to make the financial demands of the’ Circle | H 
upon its members as small as shall be consistent with 
the success of its work. 

1. 

The Secretary may employ assistants to conduct the 
correspondence of the Circle and to determine the re+ 
sults of the examinations ; but his expenditures for these 
purposes shall not exceed one hundred dollars per annum 
without the consent of the Board, expressed at a regu- 
lar meeting ; and no other compensation for services 
shall be allowed to the officers or other assistants of the 
Circle. 

2. 

The Secretary may authorize such expenditures for 
printing, stationary and postage as he may deem neces- 
sary; but the expenditures for this purpose shall not 


The Peabody Teachers’ Institute be; at Atlanta, July 
27, to continue four weeks, with the following corps of in- 


Gualeres J. Orr, Superintendent in charge and Instruc- 
8 


tor in School Law, Bg eae and utory. ‘Prof. 
Seo, Mt Philips, Ph.D., Instructor in Astronomy, p Matine- 


bt ch Philosophy, etc. . 
&. Groft, M. — 4 Geology, Physiology, and Chemis- 
try.. rof. Philips 


be present fhe first ‘-y wee! and 
Dr. Groff the two rem 


weeks. Mr. W. A. 
Principal of the Boys Hig Atlanta, ‘Algebra and 
Geo re mat Ww: H. Baker of Savannah, Arithmetic. 
upt. B ettler, Penmanship and Geography. rof. J. 
Harris Chappell, State No rmal School, 1, Jacksonville, Ala., 
nglish Grammar. Supt. W. F, Slaton, of Atlanta, Spell- 
ing and ea Reading. 
H. Tucker, D.D., LL.D., will deliver a course of 
dactapes on “The Proper Mode of Teaching English Com- 
on ” 
Poa: J. P. Wickersham, LL.D., of Pennsylvania, will be | S688 
feces about the 10th of ‘August, and will give a series 
pe yh on a ~ it os 
ap, of Emory College, will ‘deliver three 
borat Ache ight Mode of Pronouncing the Greek 
an n Lan 
James H. Carlis , LL.D. President of Wofford Call 
RC. will be present the first week in August, and will e- 
‘ver two or more lectures. 


IOWA. 
‘A Clinton Co: Normal Institute will be held at Wheat- 


land, Aug. 10-14, and another at Lyons, 17-21. Prof. 
HE. Ro bins, Su t. Lyons rig Miss Julia E. Sweet, 
Prin. Clinton High School: and 


for mary work, Miss 
Maude Gilchrist, of the State No: ty School, have been 
engaged for instructors. 


Davis Co. _— Institute will be A... = 1 re Fi 
commencing A continuing 


Doe ir Goniad, ; Sate pair rma Bchea 
ees ie Sadat nee 
Me Wo ety ‘Sint Ames, fia ees ~ N. Hall, carter | ase 


State me elias SoA me A, 


The Chickasaw Co. = er ratte wl convene at 
— Hampton, Aug. 1 mgner Tn Mrs.’ Rich, Prof. and | 7 


Mrs. Co ve, of Fayette Prete T land, 
Kling, and Prof. Durkee, of Bl City, al Orit atc tl = 
Prof. Durkee 


Rime Miss Eva “Mixer will Ko y heme huerteng the need 
work the first week. ” , 
Normal Insti-+ 


‘A thrée weeks’ Session of the Lee Coun 





exceed one hundred dollars per annum without the con- ' 


sent of the Board expressed at a regular meeting. ; 


No expenses, except those sperified in thees By-Laws, |" By, Fe Sled totaendetineme a: 
sate mat Hone: "sna 


of the Fort Sco 








qepzahall, Physi. 


3! So a weaken, 
No sof chiens Ae 


5 One come ee Jul wm to 
tinue three tee The Bt ig are : 4 RG 


Sg Supt. F.'A. Hyde Higley, 
M Weodrn tl, Mr JW, Clift, ond Mr. Hl Salmon. 
Butler ..Normal Institute will commence Aug. 4, 
hree weeks. Floyd Co.’s will begin ‘Aug 17’ = 


continue 
close Sept. 5. 

County Normal Institute will be held in 

sabe 10, cata — heh tae 






BC 


Anna 


e, Boone 
f: B.C. 


Boohe, begin 
It will — 

will, be given by mw he Jno. 3 

e ayne, of Nevada, and 
Prof. C: L. heat neat, of Ogden. The Hon: J. W. Akers, State 
Supt. of Public n, Will lecture before the Insti. 
Des Moines County Normal Institute began its twelfth 
annual session, at Dustington, J uly 27. Instructors : 
Mickelborough Brook] a Miss Carrie M. Hart, st. 
ee Mo.; and Miss Nettie Rousseau, Cook Co. Normai 


Hardin Co. Normal Tagtpte sill begin a three weeks’ 
session at Eldora, Aug. 10 he faculty Ler ac of W. A. 
Telia Sou y. Lect ep a eg a 
urITy. ures W ven M 
Ee Dunham, . Corlew, eS by Supt. aa F. M 
ppey. 


Fem mys 
A Normal Drill will held at Princeton, Bureau Co, 
a a Prot Geo." F ee of Washington, D.C. 
arry Houck, 0 enns vania, an uli 

Kennedy, instructors. . aE 
The Summer Institute for Marshall County was held at 
Henry, June 10. rng d all the teachers of the 
county were in attendance. Mr. J, H. Barton, of Normal, 
gave instruction in Geography, History, and Readin , and 
at evening lecture on ical ucation.”’ r.T. 
Balliet, of Normal Park, lectured one evening on “The 
Guitare of oa 7p Bt oy. t and ve instruction in Arith- 
metic ‘and 'I ngs had a of the 
Sciences, Supt. Kiste Kister is .. tive ae egy man, of wide 
influence in his county, and is it tell in favor of 
better work in the schools. 

INDIANA, 


Two normal schools hegen i in Sullivan Co., July 13—one 
at Sullivan, conducted by W. B, Creager, the other at 
lisle, eonducted by W. 1. Cain. ica 
Se nan, and Monroe Cos. began a normal at Gos- 
port, 13. The Owen. Co. Institute will be held at 
poeaes nning Aug. 31. 

Wabash is the only college in Indiatia which does not ad- 
mit women. - It uates a class of 23 this year. 


ITE succeeds Mr. J. I, McClintock 
of White G Co., wie F on ont 


PrRor. TRAINER has been Ag rinci fthe S 
Graded Behool at'aualary 6f 01,000 Pe he Sibley 


In the JoURNAL.of Jane 6 Brown Co. is given as having 
the lowest per cent. of attendance. This was a mistake in 
the report of Public Instruction. The. average enrollment 
of Brown Co. was 73 cent. Thirty counties stood lower, 
Vanderburg Co; 
rollment. 

A summer normal was begun at Nashville, July 20, and 
will continue five weeks: It isin charge of a: ‘A. Mitchel 
from Ann Arbo: 


KANSAS. 
Ford Co. Normal will convene at Dodge City, Aug. 3. 
Pottawatomie Co. Institute is in session at Westmoreland, 
July 27-Aug! 20 
The Rice Co. Institute meets at; Lyons, Aug. 3, to con- 
rn four weeks. 


F. CHARLES VICKREY, Chairman of Elocution ani 
one ‘in the Kansas Normal College of Fort Scott, ‘s 
doing the most extensive work in that ment of any 


man an State. At the present time he has over 12 

students studying ander his instruction, He will holds 

* = of Elocution and Oratory at Eldorado, 
y: 


‘The Butler Co. Normal Institute convened at the Cer- 
tral School-building in-Ei Dorado, July 6, for a four weeks’ 
session. The a paleo is Prof. D, E. Renders, president of 
assisted by Profs. H Ford, Av 
Charies Viektey, Fo — Seott, J.\A. McGregor, Douug- 
fae 8. Bauth Ene dee The present enrollment is 
t ma, of which is composed of old teach 

ers. ‘Whe ae i ofa coulin of wen ke, was delivered by Dr 
x=. oe, eA ident physicians, Sablect The 
n Relation to the Pare ys 





















peor rite ofa pe iy vane at Emporia has brought 

to light a sad Mary ‘LABICE, a schoo! teacher, 
was asi r wind the community. She was not very social. 
was mo: y sehiattive pote ad a ai Shabbily Her 
neighbors to ae ad dnd tanie. The caw 
ntendent of schools to notify the 

Bbectionabte tence tha er resignation would be a& 





None i the ble and kindly 
corre in A letter a Fe ren that if she failed to give 
“took rphin and dad, “teaving ] iter contain mf 
mo e a letter containing mi 

nute directions disposition of ‘her effects. 
tieeaine hata that she had been 
h | only su but that she was the main-stay «! 
om ‘Was éd a” brother at a2 
Eastern flega. Little by little it came ont that the oe 

the most’ heroic self-denial. 


she had never had a fire in eae room 

cr bea Was a a ys sufficient cov covers’ 
poria found out these 

— ~y oO why the discharged a teachet 

broke down in —_ ae of her” misfortunes, and & put al 
and wretchedness. 
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, There will be 4 Teachers’ Association at Atwood about Docettrany se—-~ ‘TY. 
| SARS Institute at Jetmore began July 20, Tae Teachers’ Insti Institute mae 
F ” Prof te 
: KENTUCKY. ead em i A and Prot Prof. AM , Mecklem, of the 









Simpson Co. Teachers’ Institute meets at Franklin, Aug’ 
24-28. 


The time of the McLean Co. Institute has been changed 


from Aug 20,to Aug. 11. It will continue four days. 


a MICHIGAN, 
d The sate inati¢ute for Bt. Clair Co, will be held 06 Capes, 
the week begin ning Aug. 17. Mr. N. H Mina tor 
n of the oaerator the conductor, and E. er, as- 
sistant. 
: ‘A Summer School for Teachers began at, the Industrial 
P, School Rooms of Big Rapids 2 13 . &, continue six 
id weeks. The conductor, Prof. W had special 
te training in one of the best normal pic ye and has been 
ti- teaching for twelve years. He is considered one of the best 
exponents of the “‘New Education” in Northern Michigan. 
th MISSOURI. 
in a. - —— Co.. Normal Institute will meet at Inde- 
“1 io, snd continue four. weeks. It will be 
- Fongucted by f, H. A. White, assisted by competent 
, teachers. 
: The annual institute for the Pulaski Co. Teachers’ As- 
nd sociation will be held at Dixon, Aug. 31 to Sept. 4 
rs Caldwell Co. began a normal institute at Hamilton, Ju July 
M. 20, and will close Aug. 14. The faculty consists of Pro 
; H. Taylor, Com. Frank Propst, and Henry Gee. 
Atéhison Co. Normal Institute began at Tarkio, July 27, 
9 and will continue four weeks. Prof. O. C. Hill, conductor. 
Cc. The Ralls County Normal Instizute will be held at New 
E. London, Aug. 3-14. The lecturers will be: J. P. Blanton, 
Pres. Kirksville Normal School ; W. E. Coleman, State 
lat Supt.; W. C. Foreman, ex-Supt. of Hannibal Schools ; and 
the Hon. J. O. Allison, Representative for Ralls. 
nal, NEBRASKA. 
and any Johneon Co, Teachers’ Institute goeped at Tecum- 
-T. to —_ a Aug. The instructors 
ihe wil be se Profs: A. ae RS bee, Mrs. A. K. 
ith- Goudy. The ag W. Jones, State Supt.; I. J. 
the Manatt, Chancellor State Univ.; Geo. L. Farnham, princi- 
- pal State Nor.; Dr. Edw. Thompson, president York Col. 
om Pr Douglas Co. Teachers’ Institute is held at Omaha, 
1 Conductor. Jemen B. Bruner ;_ instructors, 
Me "Jennie E. Keysor, Mr. A. A. Munroe, and J.B 
one Bruner. 
Car- The Saunders Co. Normal Institute began at Walbee, 
July 27, and will continue a arte AWE. 2 onducier S 
Gos- Vandeman. Instractors, Mari rasher, D. Steen. 
d at very. H.C. Long, and Mrs. ‘Marion ' Thrasher. th 
Chanc. L J. Manatt, Dr. Edw. Thompson; and Prof. estan 
t ad- Thrasher. 
NEW YORK. 
Supt Mrs. Baldwin’s fourth Allegany Co. Summer School and 
; Quincy Class for Teachers, begins at Belfast, Aug. 3, and 
. closes Aug. 14. 14. The foll Wi subjects will be treated 
ibley through on Bay grades 
oor ' Method Saabs Spe ition, 
avin or natural, method ; Writing—analysis, slate-w ; Lan- 
ke Z Lessons—‘‘ Talking with the pencil ”; sentence and 
~e composition work ; Arithmetic—first lessons, Grube meth- 
ower od through the. course ; copii with proper, ape 
¢: en. jects and moulding table eet oR ie gaily ag 
2 ciated reading for advanced grades. 
gie ng to requirements of the toa y aha 
, and ed and ustrated by specimens. Busy Work—for primary 
tehel, grades, and ooo | ing with reference to work for 
other es. 
Classes of children will be used to illustrate the lessons, 
ng, 3. as a “ Model School.” 
The princi rize in the annual ayerery contest at 
a Youngstown, “Ohio, was awarded to Rev. D. T. Phillips, 
of Astoria, L. 1., for his essay on “The Influence of Cur- 
> rent Philosophy on Christianity.” 
In addition to other charitable work, All Souls’ Church 
m and (Rev. Heber N ae ag has opened a summer kindergarten 
ott, is at Hempstead Harbor, L. 
bes | NORTH CAROLINA. 
; Within a year a handsome $25,000 graded sehool building 
holds He ist boom aceeeed in Winston, and by November another, 
costing the same, will be finished in years 
C ago the city of Charlotte had no graded =e and no 
e i school property worthy of the name ; and the intense 
ent at sition of a great number of the taxpayers ed 
: 4“ faint prospect of may ofthe kind for the future. To- 
“Do day it has the ed school in the state, pronounced 
3 by experts one o' the in the country, and comfortably 
wes located 1 in. one of the handsomest pieces of school property 
a Bee end tthe, efficient 
'o the verance 0 te e 
B. ee Supt., Prof. T. J. o Mitchell, this bas been large ot 
content with this achievement, has ban Rocking working up a 
brought plan for well as “beet or normal 
teacher, class which he conducted for all meee ‘the city 
y social. - ip ttegpad ~ = to qneotrtes school board | dral. 
ly. Her put in ration | me tynin: Bret 
y. cos. = in Chcasotion bith th the white traning depart He 
tify t Sei this departmen 
1 be E.D lg ireantynienaietsirens 
1 kindly as whe city em y= 
day ool are penapene 
ta] Dt talent. edelightog wh the prompe pect of sary chiens 
ects. ay: the lent an the most gratifying results 
een pected. 
n-stay of North Carolina has fourteen summer normal sehools. 
el oes OHIO. 
the 
During Seneca Co. at Republic, | st 
er room Aug. 3. Mr, Me, Chetae hk oie 
sovering. Shelby Co. Institute will begin at Sidney, Aug. 3, to| Oo 
cts, ther an two 
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The Defiance Co. Teachers’ —— will be held at 
Ceed, the. week, beginning 24, in charge of Mr. 


alrambull Co. Reosbans’ Tas Institute will meet at Wesren, 
Notion, dob Be E. Morris end Prot Ao Phillipe will be 


; OREGON. 
rhe State Association will be held at Baker City, Aug. 4 


*] nex this year, ‘has astonished the faculty by her high per 


‘ este. it is reported, is appointed president of Vassar Col- 





pom een 
RANDOLPH CouNTY INSTITUTE noon at Beverly, July 27. 





The Legislature of West V a bill which 
admits women into the State wpa 
PERSONAL. 





Rev. Dr. J. T. DurRYEA has written a letter to Judge 
Landon, actin ident of Union oe which causes 
the confident Belief that Dr. Duryea will accept the pres- 
idency of the ie Judge Landon says positively that 
Dr. Duryea will accept. 


Mr. Jas. RussELL LOWELL, in a note concerning the con- 
nection — his name with the presidency of Cornell Uni- 


versit, s:“I was not, and would not have been, a 
candi ate or the place, as i am not and would not be for 
any on 


When Ex-Pres. MARK HopkKINs first became a professor 
in Willies College, his salary was only $700 a year. 


ae JAMES RussELL LOWELL has presented to the lib- 
688 volumes, gathered by him 


of Harvard 1 Collage 
wk Je abroad. Some of them are very rare, and none are 
commonplace, 


The ex-president of Colorado Coll 
has sued the Congregationalist for 
at $100,000. 


Gen. GORDON said many things worth remembering. 
Here is one which Englishmen especially should take to 
heart: ‘It was mever our government which made us a 
great nation ; our E aromas has ever been the drag on 
our wheels : England was made by adventurers, not by its 
government, an I believe it will only hold its place by ad- 
venturers,”’ 


QUEEN MARGUERITE, of Italy, is an early riser, and spends 
several hours before breakfast in reading philosophical and 
scientific works, of which she carefully writes — her 
impressions. Between breakfast and “tnngh ol 

takes a walk with King Humbert, and after por often 
plays ball with her son. 


Miss Brown, of Concord, a graduate of the Harvard An- 


, Rey. E. P. TEXNEY, 
bel, laying damages 


cent. in the classics. Her average is higher than that 
reached by any of the young men in college. 


Mr. JosEPH COOK is now occupied with 
any ee up at the old Cook Farm 
iconderoga. 


rsonal and 
homestead, 


AMBERST COLLEGE is fortunatein its new Win en- 
dowment of $50,000 for the chair of history and political 
economy, making it the third professorship in the c college 
in the amount of its foundation. 


Dr. GALUSHA A. ANDERSON, of the Chicago Baptist Uni- 


Rev. Dr. JoHN HALL, of New York, recently created a 
LL.D. by Columbia College, has ye nag b the degree twice 
over since, g been made LL.D. ion Col- 
lege and Washin nand Lee Universit: a the same day, 
June 17. At ayette the d of LL.D. he >. bees 
conferred upon the Rev. Dr > at the re- 
cent commencement of Rutgers Coll the dagree of 1 —_ 
=e ee upon the Rev. Dr. Talbot Ww. 

ew Yor 


Grey. LEw WALLACE, late United States Minister in to 
key, has returned to this country. It is said that Mr. Low- 
ELL will devote himself to the comp ion of his “‘ Life of 
Hawthorne” for the ‘; American Men of Letters Series,” 
this summer. 


HENRY a who wrote the two famous son 
“* Woodman, S Tree” and “A Life Sudo Olean 
Wave,” is still peat residing in England, an octogenarian. 


Victor Hugo received for the cop tof “* Les Mise- 
rables,”’ $70,000 ; for ‘‘ The Toilers of the Sea,” ,000 ; 
and for ‘“ The Man who Laughs,” $40,000. He about 
two million dollars. 


REY. WILLIs D. LELAND, of North Weymouth, has re- 
ceived the hono degree of Px#.D. from Boston Univer- 
sity. Mr. Leland is a hard worker. 


JouN QuINcY ADAMS gave the keynote of his caréer in 
these words of his RT hope I w- ig otdinary share of 
common genae, can live oy ety 
dent and and rather Pees tive’ vogen tive I would 
wish to die before the time when when I shall beleft to my own 
discretion.” 


Mr. Henry IRviING has “ intimated his desire’ to sub- 
scribe $250 to a fund for a memorial tablet to the late 
FREDERICK J. Farcvs (Hugh Conway) in Bristol Cathe 


Pror. TYNDALL has done a pam tery os 9 young 


men of this country in giving to each of American 
coll olumbia, Harvard, and the University of Penn- 
sylvania—ten thousand and eight hundred dollars, to be 
used by them for the “advancement theoretic science 
and o inves ” The money is the oi 
and accumulations of the pootensor’s i lectures here 
ica in 1872. 
Rev. WO11AM powers e 
been Pte Prcees e +7 in he 
‘ate of (Philips (xeter a a 
variced utes at over. Tad nes meas tipo in the 
Church in Paterson, N. J. last gradu- 
ating at Bowdoin numbered 28. 
Rey. Davip O. MEARS, of Worcester, elected 
sme rma of Towa —— He =—— dotibulews a Ae Pa 
t Magoun is absent on the Pacific coast. 
Senior professor, Samuel an the am 


mencement exercises, and ‘ie ee 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


m for Gen. Grant’s funeral is not yet com- 
leted. verside Park has been decided upon for the 
isd | l-place._ The funeral train, which will consist of the 
a y, friends, and military escort, will leave Mount _.. 
Gregor, Aug. 5, ~~ at Albany one day, then proceed to 
New York, where the funeral ceremonies will take place, 
= 8 The body will lie in state at Albany in the As- 
y Chamber and in New York in the City Hall, thus 
giving ving to many an Bp ceportunity of taking a last look at the 
eatures of Gen, G 
The long railroad war between the New York Central 
and the West Shore is drawing to aclose. The resuit has 
been disastrous to the latter company, which will probably 
sccept, as its only alternative, the o er of the Central to 
work the road on a lease. an 
The people of Mad ar have been giving offense to the 
French, and their punishment is a being discussed in 
the Chamber of Deputies. M.de Freycinet says that thie 
Hovas have several! times violated French rights of p 
erty, and inflicted injury and cruelty upon French sub- 
jects. These acts must be stopped, and it would be a sad- 
—— spectacle if France should pursue “a hesitating 





The p 


itches from Cairo report an assault on Kassala by 
the Ml ahdi's men, which resulted in their complete defeat. 
Another _— states that the Mahdi died of ss 
June 29. Confirmation of this report has been received by 
the English Government. 


Lord Salisbury pan Sofined his policy in regard to both 
Russia and Egypt. ham ey he says, has promised the 
Ameer that the Zulfikar Pass shall be included in Afghan- 
istan and the promise must be kept at whatever cost. In 
— to Egypt he says, “‘ There is no alternative between 

ing a steady, cautious, and circumspect policy, and 
takin Diy. an that would cover England with shame— 
n y, to abandon Egypt to her fate.” The insecurity of 
the Government was shown by a vote on a clause of the 
Medical Relief Bill in the House of Commons, July 23. A 
majority of 50 voted in opposition to the gov ernment. As 
soon as the vote was announced, a hurried consultation 
was held, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach stated that the 
rer would not be responsible forthe bill. Sir Wm. 
rt immediately accepted the responsibility for the 
Opposition. 

The Anamites do not relish the idea of French protec- 
tion, and have showed their resentment by attacking the 
French forces at Hue. 

On July 23 the Princess Beatrice was married to Prince 
Henry, of Battenburg. 

The Russians are fulfilling the predictions of many by 
making another movement toward the forbidden grounds. 
Through the advice of Prince Bismarck, they have con- 
sented, however, to consider the strip including the Zulfi- 
kar Pass as neutral territory until the report of the Bound- 
ary Commission is heard. 
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EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 





By N. 0. WiLaELoM. 


Aug. 1, 1842.—Wm. E. Channing died ; 
ean writer and divine. 

Aug. 2, 1100.—Wm. Rufus King, born. 

A 8, 1492. —Columbus sailed from Spain, also Eugene 
Sue died 1875 ; wrote ‘‘ Wandering Jew.’ 

Aug. 4, 1792. —Shelly born, glish author ; 
*“ Queen Mab.” 

Aug. 5, 1858.—First ocean cable announced by Mr. Fiel 
as co mpleted. 
Aug. 6, 1651.—Fenelon, illustrious French author, wrote 
. Telemachus, "which reached publication through a dis 
honest servant. 

Aug. 7, 1848.—Berzelis died, celebrated Swedish chemist 

Aug. 8, 1779. ~~ born, eminent American ; natu 
ralist, scholar, and writer. 

Aug. 9, 1631.—John Dryden born: celebrated English 

t; wrote a poem in praise of Cromwell, also Charle 


ote , 1808.—Sir E. Wilson born; Eng. surgeon, pub 
* “ System of Human Anatomy.” 

1f, 17638.—Jean Victor Moreau born; a famou 
general, hero of Hohenlinden. 

wr 12, 1774.—Southey born, eminent English author 

the “ Lake poets 

ne we 1667. —Jeremy Taylor, died ; was favored by 

I. and Charles LI., but ymprisoned by Cromwell. 

Aug. 14, 1457.—First book printed 

Ang. 15, 1786.—Thomas de Quincy born ; noted English 

author; wrote | ‘ Confessions of an Opium- -Eater.”” 

Aug. 16, 1882—Senator, Hill died; an American states- 
man ay 

Aug. 17, 1787.—Isaac Taylor born, a noted English wri- 
ter and divine ; also Jonathan Trumbull born. 

Aug. 18 ‘ 1880.—Ole Bull died, celebrated Norwegian 
violin: after great success in Europe came to America 
and founded a Swedish colony in Pa. 

Aug. 19, 1883.—J.S. Black died; American lawyer and 
Becretary Supreme Judge ; Attorney-General, and later 


of State under Mr. Buchanan. 
, 1591. —Robert ‘Herrick born, British poet; wrote 
7 Nustial Song” and * Fairy Land.”’ 
cooper 21, 1820.—John Tyndall born; noted natural phil- 
er, Surveyor, and writer; studied particularly glaci- 
an 


eloquent Ameri- 


wrot 


A, BB, - 1817,—John B. Gough, born in England; cele- 
ais lecturer. 
Aug. = 769.—Cuvier born, illustrious French philos- 
her, one of the greatest naturalists of modern times ; 
fied animals as to their bones and structure. 
Aug. 24, 1769.—Wiiberforce born ; an eminent philan- 
CBr). | and statesman ; was devoted to the suppression of 
e 


ve trade. 
Aug. "Ds, 1346.—Battle of Cressy ; a decisive battle be- 
tween the French and English. 
Aug. 26, 1676.—Sir Robert Walpole born; celebrated 
statesman _ e minister under George L. 
Ane. 27, 1847.6 Wright, American 
in Mass. ; U.S. Senator. 
ay - 28, 1749.—Goethe born, an illustrious German poet 
nd novelist ; his last and d greatest work is his drama, 
Aug. 29, 1809.—O. H. Holmes born ; distinguished Amer- 





aun Be &. a ie Wa a mehr tw gd to Sic "ulte Soot a J cExAL 
in Hasie enn, 


ins been elected teacher of the high 
gihoel. saa principal of the schools of Ed j 


. an Sather, wi fo. theenue i— Ye ite pt dled; 
% ‘. ueen o 
+) tos het be ity and Bee eas an Lovers Telies Gaans 
my. 
A 81, 1688.—John Bunyan died ; pated. Eagtsh 
anther ; wrdbe wrote “Pilgrim’s Progress” and” ‘ The Holy ” 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Tue Russian Revort. By Edmund Noble. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

The life of Russia is to many a sealed book. It seems 
to be a land and people full of strange contradictions ; 
and many readers, particularly Americans, will be 
grateful for so comprehensive a key to the present 
situation in that country as Mr. Noble offers in this 
small volume. It is evidently the result of thought, 
study, and experience ; it goes to the foundation of 
Russian character in considering the influence of cli- 
matic and landscape environment; it traces national 
life through the era of Byzantinism, followed by do- 
mestic slavery, Western enlightenment, and the devel- 
opment of mysticism and pessimism to the present dy- 
namic period. Personal characteristics, modern irrita- 
tions, the relation of Europe to the Revolt, and the pos- 
sibilities of the future are estimated with the wise judg: 
ment of a student and thinker. It is a book for all that 
are interested in the great historical game of the Rus- 
sian Revolt. 

ALASKA : Its Southern Coast. And the Sitkan Archi- 
pelago. By Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co, $1.50. 

In this well-written and exceedingly interesting vol- 
ume the author opens up to us a country, which, not- 
withstanding so much has been said of it, is yet very 
imperfectly known. Although it is nine times as large 
as New England, and twice as large as Texas, it is the 
popular impression that it is all a barren, inhospitable 
region, wrapped in snow and ice the greater part of the 
year, and that a visitor to its settlements must undergo 
perils almost equal to those of the Greely relief expedi- 
tion. Miss Scidmore in her book dispels this illusiun in 
the most summary manner, She spent two summers 
in Alaska, and therefore speaks from personal knowl- 
edge. She tells us that the winters at Sitka are milder 
than those in New York, while the summers are delight- 
fully cool and temperate. Some of the grandest scenery 
of the continent is to be found along the Alaska coast, 
in the region of the Alexander or Sitkan Archipelago, 
and the monthly mail steamer is crowded with tourists 
during the summer season. The book is likely to take 
alarge share in drawing attention to this region, and 
promoting its development in a business and social di- 
rection. 


COLLEGE Sonas. Compiled by Henry Randall Waite. 
Boston ; Oliver Ditson & Co. 

No ex-collegian of sensibility can look over this col- 
lection of the popular songs of American colleges with- 
out a momentary longing to be back in college and 
singing them again. It would be indeed a strong heart 
that did not respond to the pressing reminder, ‘‘ There 
is a Tavern in the Town,” and the man that could re- 
sist the inspiriting ‘“ Funicula, Funicula” 1s certainly 
plunged in eternal melancholy. Who would not hasten 
to join “Allie Bazan, Patsy Moran, Mary MaCanz,” and 
the others of that hilarious company, so ready to avail 
themselves of the ‘‘ Meerschaum pipe” and other privi- 
leges of the departing undergraduate. 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead that would 
at the critical moment fail one fraction of ‘‘ B-I-N— 
G-O”? or that could for an instant resist the tender pa- 
thos of *‘ Rumsty Ho !” or the touching appeal of ‘‘The 
Bull-dog on the Bank”? If any such hardened creat- 
ure be found, let his doom be never to hear these rol- 
licking melodies sung, or to read them in this jolly 
collection. We cannot wish him any severer punish- 
ment, 


Mr. Otpmixon. A novel. By William A. Hammond. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Dr. Hammond shows himself a keen observer of per- 
sons and things in his latest novel, ‘‘ Mr. Oldmixon.” 
The character from whom the book takes its title isa 
peculiar one, and the plot is sufficiently concealed and 
contains enough of the horrible to hold the reader’s at- 
tention at a high pitch for several.chapters, The hero- 
ine is discovered in a taxidermist’s shop engaged in 
stuffing a canary bird, and the scene of the story is 
located in New York City. 

Lire AND TRAVEL IN InDIa. By Anna Harriette 
Leonowens. Philadelphia : Porter A Coates. 

The reader is introduced to life and travel, as they 
were before the establishment of telegraph and rail- 
roads in India, and gives some amusing glimpses of the 
author’s housekeeping experiences in India, as well as a 
variety of striking pictures of the strange and complex 
life of the different races now found in Hindostan. 
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by the author, are drawn with so true a hand, that the 
reader sees them as clearly as the narrator. It is ‘air to 
say that, since the History of India, by James Mill, no 
work, of so unpretending character as the one before 
us, gives the reader so much valuable information 
about India and her people. 

It is accompanied with a number of excellent illus- 
trations which add to its merit. 


UNITED StaTEs History OUTLINED. By C. M. Lennon, 
Teacher of History and Civil Government in the Central 
Indiana Normal School, Indiana. Ladoge; Published 
by the author. 

This is a small book of twenty-six pages containing 
full outlines of American history from the earliest 
history of our country to the present time. As a 
guide it may be made useful but it would be bad to 
make it in any sense a text book. We can imagine 
a pupil learning the entire book by heart and not able 
to tell a single cumplete historical story, or have at al) 
the inspiration coming from the possession of an histor- 
ical spirit, As a scaffulding it may be ‘made useful, but 
not as a house to live in. 

Camp Fire, MEMORIAL Day, AND OTHER POEMS, By 
By Mrs. Kate Sherwood. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & 
Co, 

One of the most marked of the literary tendencies of 
the day’is the revival of interest in publications relating 
to the Civil War. Mrs. Sherwood was the wife of an 
officer of the Union army, and herself shared in the 
vicissitudes of field and camp and hospital, gaining an 
experience which, with ber impressive poetic tempera- 
ment, enables her martial lays to strike a responsive 
chord in every soldier’s breast. Her poems are sitaple, 
strong and effective. 


THEORY AND PrRacTicg oF TEACHING. By the Rev. 
Edward Thring, M. A., Cambridge, England. New and 
revised edition. New York; Macmillan & Co., 1885. 
This is one of the most racy and lively books in teach- 
ing ever written. The titles to the chapters indicate 
somewhat their nature. Among them are are “Ulla 
Podria,” ‘‘Legs not Wings,” “‘Market Price and Real 
Value,” The Auctioneer’s Hammer and the Swineherd’s 
Horn,” *‘The Furniture Shop and the Skilled Workman,” 
**Run the Goose Down,”*‘The Dead Hand and the Shadow 
of Death.” A few sentences gathered here and there 
indicate his style. ‘“We are now coming to the school- 
boy’s briar-patch; the Latin and the Greek, with ali 
their vexatious, useless trials.” ‘‘ Bad repetition is 
grown as a regular crop by a well calculated system of 
cultivation. It is useless pumping in a kettle with 
the hd on, Pump, pump, pump. The pump-handle 
goes vigorously, the water pours—the kettle remains 
empty. This is no unfair picture of what is going onin 
the school-world to a great extent.” ‘‘The most impor- 
tant definition of power is twofold, instrumental power 
and living power.” ‘Life must have free play in the 
exercise of teaching, or teaching cannot be,” The 
book is suggestive rather constructive, exhilarating 
rather than argumentative, It is full of life and thought 
and will afford many hours of profitable reading. It is 
one of the most valuable books on the subject of teach- 
ing ever written. 

THE STATUE OF LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD, 
Described by the sculptor, Bartholdi, Published for 
the benefit of the pedestal fund by the North American 
Review. New York; 30 Lafayette Place. 

The object of this monograph, by M. Bartholdi, 
carries in it its own reading. For more than ten years 
he struggled manfully to see his gigantic work erected 
on the threshold of the new world. To him, as well as 
to all connected with this undertaking, the work has 
been one of love, not of profit. This pamphlet is beau- 
tifully printed, excellently illustrated and fully describes 
this wonderful statue. 


MAGAZINES. 

The August Atlantic gives the first clue to the mys- 
tery of the handsome young hero of the ‘‘ New Port- 
folio”; Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Country Gentleman” arrives 
at a wretched crisis in his existence, while ‘“‘ The 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains” 
career, Dr. Holmes contributes ‘‘ Two Anniversary 
After-Dinner Poems” and Edith M. Thomas, “ A Noc- 
ture.” One of the most interesting contributions, to 
teachers, is E. R. Gill’s *‘ Should a College Educate ?” 
The North American Review has put on a summer 
dress of pale sea-green, and in a late number briogs us 
an old-fashioned article by Gail Hamulton, entitled 
“Prohibition in Practice,” the point of which seems to 
be that “Mr, St. John and the Prohibition Convention 
do not represent the great Prohibition cause.” Gail 





fulfills his | “"Ke-are Speen 


Aug. 1, 1885. 


Hon. James G. Blaine. The August number has a 
timely symposium arguing for the preventability of 
cholera. 

The Century, with its articles on the Civil War, con- 
tinues to have a strong military flavor, about thirty 
pages in the July number being filled with history and 
and reminiscences by Generals Hill, Franklin and Long- 
street. Six deserving lines on ‘‘Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” 
by Miss C. F. Bates, are tucked away into the last cor- 
ner of Bric-a-Brac. The portrait of Mistral, the Proven- 
gal poet now in Paris, with the paper on him by 
Alphonse Daudet, and Rose Kingsley’s illustrated 
account of ‘‘George Eliot’s County,” are the strong fea- 
tures of the number. 

The Art Amateur for August contains designs for a 
dessert-plate (eglantine), a cup and saucer (pansies) two 
panels in oil colors (flowers), and a chair back, beside 
monograms (in G), suggestions for metal-workers, and 
two pages of charming figures by L. Penet. There is 
an article of special interest on ‘‘ Victor Hugo as an 
Artist,” with some striking examples of his work, and a 
drawing by F. A. Bridgman of the great Frenchman 
after death. 

It is a curious fact that the Magazine of American 
History has been obliged to print a third edition of its 
July number to meet the extraordinary demand for its 
eight introductory “‘War Studies.” The articles on the 
Seventh Regiment of New York have created no little 
comment. 

The ‘‘War Papers” in the August Century will in- 
clude an anecdotal article by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
entitled ‘‘A Virginia Girl in the First Year of the War.” 
It describes Richmond society, and the lights and 
shadows of war times as experienced by Southern 
women. 

The American nation has a double birthright—liberty 
and land. Its liberty it has guarded jealously, but 
until very recent years 1t seems to have been indifferent 
to the loss of its landed estate and ignorant of the 
methods by which it has been diminished. A veteran 
legislator, the Hon. George W. Julian, who has given 
special attention to the acts disposing of our public 
lands, tells the story in brief in a contribution to the 
North Americun Review for August. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

8. C. Griggs & Co. announce as neaily ready a new 
novel by Lilian Spencer, the actress, entitled “After 
All,” 

A revised edition of Rachel Carew’s popular romance, 
‘‘Tangled,” in improved form, with new and attractive 
cover is announced by S. U. Griggs & Co. to appear in 
July, at a reduced price. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co., are about publishing ‘‘ A Hand- 
book of Poetics,” by Francis B. Gummere, Ph.D., Head 
Master of the Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 
The book has three divisions : Subject-matter, Style, 
Metre. Each is treated from two points of view,—the 
historical, tracing the development, say of the epic, or 
of the heroic couplet ; and the theoretical, statiug clear- 
ly the principles and laws of the subject under discus 
sion. 

Funk & Wagnalls announce the seventh edition of 
Miss Cleveland's book, ‘“‘George Eliot’s Poetry and 
Other Studies.” 

An interesting pamphlet on ‘Our Recent Debts to 
Vivisection,” by William W. Keen, A. M., M. D., has 
just been published by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 


PAMPHLETS. CATALOGUES, &c., RECEIVED. 


Montgowrry, per h, isee Teachers’ Institute. Thairtieth Annual 
a _— Common Schoo! Course. 


ie ot jchemees) etre er, Mass. 

A a 

Supplemen the Superintendent of Instruction 
Cleveland, Ohio, For the Schoo! Year 


=, 2 Buy a of i} First Vermont State 
aiisoe Oramntss at iavre. Department of 





Report of the 
tural ‘inetitute to the Commissioner 
Priledeiphia Public School. Rules abd Cx Course of Instruction 
and Practical. By Herbert Spencer. 


1 


ormal School at Worcester. Catal ue 
Circular. Eleventh Year. 1885, E. Harlow Russell, Priv- 


sCorigse of Stndy for Jasper County, lowa, Schools. By Supt 


Report of the State Normal School Commissioner of Georgi. 
to the Gen General Assembiy. ii Hon. Gustavus J. Orr, supt. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


VALUABLE IN INDIGESTION. ’ 
Dr. Daten T. NEwson, Chicago, says: “I find it 








The description of the out-of-the-way places, visited 


Hamilton, we believe, is an enthusiastic relative of the 


a pleasant and valuable odo J in indigestion, partic 
pa in overworked 
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[tl a TABLETS 


FIVE and TEN Cents. 


We desire to call 
NEW line of goods. 


The Lithographs 


“Clear the Track,” 
“The Girl 1 Left Behind Me.” 
“Glide,” and 
“Welcome Home,” 


upon the covers are entirely original, 


attention to this 


No experse has heen spared to make 
these tablets the most beautiful in ap. 
pearance and excellent in quality 
that have ever been offered. 





For sale by all 
Dealers and Manufactured by 


MCME STATIONERY & PAPER GO,, 146, 148 & 150 Centre St., WY. 


A SELECT LIST OF 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


Carefully selected and classified with a short description of each book. 
A Guide to Selecting Books for Schoo! Libraries and Home Reading. 


By DWIGHT HOLBROOK A. M., Principal of the Morgan School, Clinton, Conn., with 
introduction by HON. B. G. NORTHROP, LL-D. 








BF A at pee 2 of late for a reliable list of books for young people, that 
wean I in presenting w hat we believe to be the best in every way that bes been published. 
A short tption, pubtisher. ae of each volume is given, and each is further classified in 
History, y, ete., and alco for the ages sul 32 pp., paper. 10 ots. each. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Pl., N. ¥ 


SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


Scudder’s History of the United States, 











By HORACE E. SCUDDER. 


The leading characteristics of this new and beautiful aes book are: A well-conducted ter 
s logical division into Into periods; a ve method ; analyses for review ; accure 
and clear (colored and unco >; beautiful ‘uluderations : superior mechanical exe u- 
tion ; alow price. 


®Scudder’s Hiatory of the United States was 


published August 16, 1884, and has already been 
ADOPTED IN 30 CITIES AND TOWNS. 
ADOPTED IN 530 LEADING PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 
ADOPTED IN NEW YORK CITY, NOV. 19, 1884. 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 











PRIMARY —PRONOUNCING. 


The prominent features of these books are : Careful! selection, classification and arrangement 
of words * variety in the kind of lessons ; numervus dictation exercises. 


Worcester’s New Spellers were 


ADOPTED IN PHILADELPHIA, PA., JAN., 1881. 
ADOPTED IN JERSEY CITY, N. J., DEC., 1883. 


Worcester’s New Pronouncing Speller was 


ADOPTED IN BOSTON, MASS., NOV., 








1883. 


.| Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Problems in Arithmetic 











This little book of only 30 o pages gives over 12,0)0 examples for practice, embracing all the 


qpelientions of from Notation to (and fucluding) percentage, interest, and ciscount. 
A copy will be mailed to any address on ot 20 cents; or with the Key, containing 
answers, on receipt of 60 cen 


Adams’ Advanced Spotter. Walton's Arithmetical Table. 


New edition, revised and enlarged, with the 
edition of several Dictation Exercises. 














For practice in the fundamental operations of 
Arithmetic. Largely used and very popular 





PUBLISHED BY 


J. H. BUTLER, 925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





BETTS’S FOLDING GLOBE. 


(Terrestrial Only.) 


Weighs less than 10 ounces, 








| First Funny Fellow: “I saw some horses 
run away to day, and they knocked the 
wagon —-, 

Second Funny Fellow: “Knocked the 
wagon speechless! How absurd! A wag- 
op can’t be 

First Fuony Fellow : 
you're mistaken—they knocked the tongue 
out of the wagon; and so I say it was 
apeookiney” 

‘On, George, ’'m ashamed of your rub- 
bing your lips like that after that dear hit- 
tle girl bas given you so sweet a kiss.” 

“’m not rubbing it off, nurse. I'm 
rubbing it m.” 

Mine host (candle in hand, at a guest 
| door): ‘*Bed’s too short! had last might 





Made only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lge 
Price $1.00, six for $5.00. Sold by | Drugs 
d Dealer in Medicines. 





Found himself short in 
natural consequence !” 


ox raz: SCIENCE 1» ART or EDUCATION. 


By JOSEPH PAYNE, 





‘Goon (a dreadful a “Of ear 





, and is handsomely bound. 
X'Bkstch of the ‘Life ot Josoph Mayme: The Science and Art of 
Fpaanticn:; The | or Art of Education ; Educational 
Training of the Teachers The - a Sctones Teach. 
is Feincipies 04 Practice on Mementary ucation ; Frosbel 


word of commendation from Col. Parker. 
wedge Paymers Lecture 











Sent by Mail on receipt of $5.00. | Sent by Express on receipt of $4.50. 


BOSTON: Bosros Scuoo. Surriy Co. 15 Bromfield St. NEW YORE: A. Loven 
16 Astor Place. PHIL.: Penx. Scoot Surriy Co., 518 Arch Street. sete 


ELOCUTION. 


= RAVEN rN GLOSS 











New 70 page catalogue of The 
National School of Kiocution 
~~ Oratory, 1416 & 1418 Cheat- 

t Street, Philadelphia, sent 
on application to Dr. mage Rrooxs, A. M., President 
Inetituted 1873. Chartered 1875. Grants Diplomas and 























"EL KELLOGG & Oh, Bénatonl Pulsbors 2 Glnton Pica ke E> cab eaten rere Ries 








THE 





OBJECT — 


py aoa giro. fhosonsh ang. in ot Pete » Cee 
and to offer sufficien’ 
=  Copereanhyy ot eee Suieligtesin peastion 


Address SIGMON M. STERN, Director, Author of ‘‘ Studien and Pajudereien,” Prin. Stern’s School of Languages, 27 E. 44th St., N. Y. City, 





NORMAL SCHOOL FOR LANGUAGES 
In connection with “STERN'S SCHOOL OF LANCUACES OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Tuition fee for cne language, (German or Frerehp, $100 ; for both languages ‘German and French), $180, 
Those who take the full course receive teacher's certificate. Students from the country will find boarding 
jaces at moderate rates in houses where Gein en or Foench is epchen. Apply now. 
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——Goop mothers vice their own health 
and that of their children with great eare, 
——They are generally provided with-2« 
supply of Dr. Schenck’s family medicines 
because they know them. to be purely ve- 
getable, perfectly safe, the longest estab- 
lished, and best approved. 
t@ They know that there is no remedy in 
the world like Schenck’s Mandrake Pills 
for 

Cleansing the Stomach and Bowels, 

Starting a flow of sweet gastric juices, 

Correcting indigestion in every form, 

Curing the terrible disease, Dyspepsia. 
——Aud knowing that the active principle 
of Mandrake is nature’s remedy for dis- 
ordered Liver they quickly 

Check biliousness in themselves and 

children. 

Drive bile poison out of the blood, 

Keep up healthy action of the organ, 

Cure all forms of Liver Complaint, 
——And with the Stomach and Liver free, 
clean, healthy and working they nd 


whata host of other diseases are cured and 
prevented, such as sick-headache, giddiness | , 


nausea, vomiting, nervous prostration, 





| 


if 





publisher's Department, A i 


, a - FoLpina Gros is ‘one Of thé 
oot convenient arrangements yf 
@ far teagbe consists 0; 
eae Sr skeet Sip be cope mbit 
cloth, on which is printed a map of the 

world; and'can be expanded or collapsed 
at will.. The cloth. cover. is of a. durable 
material, made expressly for the purpose; 
and to secure permanence the g is 
produced at the press with varnish colors. 
Thé globe:is about fifteen! inches -diame- 
ter, being four feet in circumference. 
For the convenience of suspending it by a 
cord, the top end of the axis is furnished 
with a ring. A neat, strong box is pro- 
vided, in which it may be deposited when 
not, in use, 


THE ladies will be interested to know 
that thé semi annual inventory of Messrs. 
R.. H. Mac oy & Co. is now completed, and 
their stock replenished with seasonable 
goods, so that cus rs residing in 
the country,-or thuse visiting the moun- 
tains or sea-shore, can rely on having 
their orders by mail, carefully executed 
| and promptly ship’ one by addressing the 
\firm at 14t street, h avenue, and 13th 
street, New York, 

Teachers on the lookout for a place to 
| Spend a pleasant day im the country will 
do well to remember Shohola Glen. This 


is —— hg the fast trains of the 
rie road. It one hundred 


acidity, melancholy, hypocbondiia, cos-| ‘miles from New York in the wilds of Pike 


tiveness, jaundice, eruptions from impure | 
blood, ague, malarial poison, loss of vital- | 
ity, wasting of flesh, etc., etc. 


'Co., Pa., which! is celebrated, for beauty 
land game, an enterprising 


Abbott, 
man _ has this place in, band, and the ~~~ 


ral beauties of the, Glen are being made 


ta If a son or daughter shows symptoms | accessible without losing their rusticity. 


of decline, has cough, or catches col 
easily, the good mother knows the value 
of Dr: Schenck’s Pulmonic Syrup and she 
does net hésitate to 

Ripen and Toosen te matter in the 

Lungs, 

Relieve the cough and inflammation, 

Soothe and heal the parts attacked, 

Cure the Consumption before too late. 

They find new light.on these organs and 
diseases in Dr. Schenck’s book, which is 
just published, and which no family can 
afford to be without, Itis sent free. 


DR. SCHENCK’S MEDICINES; 


In family PULMONIC SYRUP, 
use over. + SEAWEED TONIC AND 
fifty years. MANDRAKE PILLS. 


are sold by all druggists. Full directions 
with each package. Add:ess all commu- 
nications to Dr. J. H. Schenck & Son, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
MB 
Cleanses the He 


AUllays Inflam 
tion. Heals Sores. 














Restores the Senses 
of taste, Hearing & 
Smell. A Quick Re: 
lief. A Positive Cure 


CREAM BALI 
ropatation dae an enviabl 
A ee 


partici is { Pappiicd, “into 
each ow ab my os 
mail or sian Ope, Sen 
force “sing PELY BROTHE , Drugegl 


Rurcers CoLLgcg, 


NEW et at ee N. d., 
1 pour from Bi New York-on the Penna 





Sixteen } tho 
eae 


no 
Geo 


y use, 
ge for en, Junior and 
ears, In ura’ nce 


a Soa ee 









q Regular trains leave New York every day, 


and special trains on Wednesday and Sat- 
urday,’ giving the .tourist. five or more 


hours ir this lovely spot: 
Drxon’s “pencils at ." ng the 
popular P int*the ‘thar eachets "hed 


students use annie si for sketching, 
Dixon’s M for regular drawing, Dixon’s 


for mechanical drawing. These PB Aa 
are, We think, for sale by stationers 

where; if not send 16 centg, to Jos. Digen 
Crucible Cé,, Jersey City, NJ for sam- 
ples and be sure you mention SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 


AMONG the successful books of the day 
are Scudder’s History of the United States, 










ene ae apre. a and 
Cogs 8 ble 
tic. © fixst has been a opt 


cities Rad’ towns, fifty 

schools, and in New York, 

spclicm in’Philadelpbia and 
—— featu 


ing variety. The 

es every appligatio 
from notation to di un 
refer the reader to. the at 
an. ther column, 


‘‘The hour has almost come”! when 


., teachers. will be busy fora few weeks in 


anew fashion, They will be learning in- 
s'ead of teaching; listen rather than 
Ce And there wilt no. end of 
note-t ; indeed, the teacher neglect- 
ing to aie notes of all the useful infor- 
mation, imparted at the various justitutes, 
will, fail 10) preserve, the, most valuable 


Paper Co., ise Lpntre street, New 


















These tablets are cheap and 
or plain, and remarkat ly attragtive in aps 
pearance, 


How to make the ali eed happy and 
at thesame time fortheir proper 


and deve. , isthe probiew 
of the Eiedsometan. Milton, Bradley 





ime epeeltoad St tas bp es kate 


- best ex: 
dread.” 


r ruled baw 


Nee ee cane - a 


ren te 


The Hon. (J A 
ous of Tammany Hall, a man wee strict 
ity, an indefati ble worker, early 


athis office, late to leavé, so burdened 
with business that regular meals were 


pseldom known by him, with mind in eon- 
an ies ateauily trained, 

fin roke do 
e = r is, at he did 4 yon 


give Way. An h man in 

else, he Xeted upfaitly; with his Spay sick 
resources. He was ever drawing upon 
this bank without ever depositing a col- 
lateral. The account overdrawn, the 
bank suspends and both are now in the 
hands of medical receivers. 

It is uot work tbat kills men. It » 
irregularity of habits and (mental worr 
No man in health frets at his wor 
Bye and bye when the bank of vigor sus- 
see these men will.wonder how it all 

ppened, and they will keep wondering 
until their dying day unless, perchance, 
some candid physician or interested friend 
will point out to them how by irreguiaiy, 
by excessive mental. effort, , o.. 
worry and fret, by plunging in deeper than 
they had a right to go; they have pro- 
duced that loss of nervous energy, which 
almost invariably expresses itself in a de- 
ranged condition of the kidneys and liver, 
for it.is.a well-known fact that the poison 
which the kidneys and_ liver should re- 
move from the blood, if left therein, soon 
knocks the life out of the strongest and 
most’ vigorous manor woman. Daily 
building up, of these vital organs by so 
wonderful and highly reputed a specific 
as Warner’s safe cure, is the only guaran- 
tee that our business men can have that 
their strength will be equal to the labors 
daily put upon them. 

Mr, Kelly has nervous dyspepsia, we 
learii, indicating, as we have said, a break- 
down of nervous force. His case should 
be a warning to others who, Peeing & 
like course, will certainly reach’ a | 
result.— The Sunday Herald. 


——-_—s 


TEACHER: ‘‘How: many wars were 
waged by France against Spain?” 

Pupil : “Six.” 

Teacher : ‘‘Enumerate them.” 
: “One, two, three, four, five, 














vax BEST THING KNOY: Yor 
Washing and Bleaching 


in Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold, Water. 
TIME, and SOAP, AMAZ- 
satisfac 


SAVES LABOR, 
INGLY, and gives universal m. No 
family. rich or pcor, should be without 


Sole by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
PEAR 


4 ohie yi to mislead. LINE is ——— 
bor-gaving mae " 
ways bears the above eyindol pres mt 


JAMES PYLE, NEW tonK 


PEOPLE'S LINE. 





materisl. Now, these notes must be taken 
| guett ekty; neatly, Hl comfor , and,y in’ or- —STEAMERS— 
r td do this, the m haere ntar-| DREW and DEAN RICHMOND. 
ent . smaye ny 
| aN eee ! cane beatae and The Perular Line 


ON. THE HUDSON RIVER. © 
Leaves NEW wee for ALBANY from Pier 41 
- Orth River, foot of Canal Street every day at 
6 Tickets sold and maregock check shi potats, 
North, and W: 

NEW YORK, ash AM. ve ALBA ie 
New York ae and Hudson River a 


Tickets good 4 teroom 
ALLAIRE, General’ Ticket Agent. 


J. H. 
zn M. B. WATERS, 
General Passenger Agent, Pier 41 N.R., N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FounoRry. 




















| Book-Kee 









14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORK. 





Quan cenTiAL FANCY AyD pay @0o0Ds 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
our SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY 18 NOW 
COMPLETED, AND STOCK 'R ENISHED 


WITH 


SEASOMARLE GOODS 


OUR COSTOMERS BESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 


SHIPPED. 


QUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R, H, MACY & CO. 
6 | DRESS REFORM. |. 6 


Union Undergarments. 
E 1 Vest and Drawers in One. . 14th 
OISE. 











52.25. 
Westen ete. Custom work 
NEw ENLARGED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Free 
MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th 8t., N. Y. 


a or sup 
prom 


Sani 
attended ~ a 





BOOKS which Teachers must have 


tout aye 


Bead . | Containing Dial 
San Sete ee Charad: — 
| 8c dergartens, and Tavenile ’ Enter. 
tainments. Tek lémo. boarés. 50 cts. 
ee Pe DAYS, 
B. C. —_— ™. Dial hes, 
5 Cnarades a 8, 


Bilackboar: er 
soholaze in the Common, Grammar, 
1 vol,, 16mo, boards "Price, 50 cents. 


a KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 


eis 


Jaze 
ner wit 


ashington, D.C. 1 vol, 
Benool aa: momo aa Ms 


By with additions Or. 
TIC. mad ome, Price, 50 cts. = 
DIALOGUES, 
ws. i1vol. 16mo., boards. Price, 
wisn OF GYMNASTIC ERIE. 
Tots ido. ‘Baeaolemas "OF Hoste? 
Any of the above sont by mall, postage patd, on * 


ceipt of price. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


4 for Dennison’s ‘Plays. Send fi atatabes 
Rack vasioty Of inaieah ot Cocke te the country. 


KLDERGARTNERS, TRAINED 


Send for caeutie to 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL Oswego, N.T. N.Y. 


a biet Pro. of Rae. P fitoa, Cleat, Bot. Min. 
Prat of Free cig Bogen beeing 


Governess or 3 oo me, teach 
3 requisite, Passa pa 
. W. SCHEMFRHORN & Co,, 7 E, 14th St 
New York 
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Hall's “=: 


Hall's Hair Reaewer restores gray/bair 
to its original color; makes, we = 
white and. elean; » cures «d: 
himors; prevents the hait front ay Ans 
out, and renders it soft and brilliant. The 
editor of Ahe ** Ocean Foam,” Cape May, 
writes: “ We speak knowingly, when we, 
assert that Ilall’s Vegetable. Sicilian, Hair 
Kenewer. is the best of, its kind... The 
article is an clegant and cleanly. one, withe 
out which we think no toilet complete.” 
Thos.2). Jonesy Middle. Granville, NixY., 
writes: “tf have used 


Hall's ‘Hair 


ABLE 
IAN 


ieupwa ut ten years, Witheatisfactety 
resttlts. GiPecrkias, Oberlin, Ohi, 
writes: “1 consider Tiull’s Hair Renewer 


the best hair preserver in) use. [ have 
used it for the past twenty years, and my 
hair is In as Figordus and healthy a condi- 
tion dis°when I Was30 years of ages Not 
a sign of gray hair to be seen anywhere? 
Dwight L. Chamberlain, Oakland, Califor- 
nia, Writes: ** My hair, which was nearly 
white, has been restored to its original 
color and luxuriance by the use of Hall's 
Hair Renewer.” 





—_ 


The alvanee fof time. fs berakled hy. © 
bleached, thin, and falling hair. By the 
Nope fee ial’s Dair Renewer, the hair ney 

ored to its original Color, lustre, and 
Vitality. M. N. Johnson, Fitchburg, 
Mass., writes: “ My hair was weak, thin, 
and full of dandruff, Hall’s Mair Renewer 
has, removed,the dandruff, and, caused a 
vigorous growth of new hair.” Abel IL 
Smith, Portsmouth, Va., writes: “ My 
hair had neariy all fallen out, and that 
whicly was Icft was dry and dead. - Fused. 
one bottle of Hall's Hair 


‘Renewer, 

unden@w nejoice ju, the possession of hair 
ad nbudant ag cvtr.”\ by J. Adatns, St. 
Paul, Minn,, writes; “A diseased scalp 
denned my hair to faJl_out, and, after 
using a number of preparations without 
avail, finally tri¢d Wall's Tair Renewer, 
Whieti caused aVigofous newgrowth. I 
un étillasing it, and codkd ask for no 
better, results,” Mrs. R,, H. Corning, 
Battle Creek, Mieh., writes: ** By the use 
of Hall’s Hair Qenewer, my, head, which 
was quite bald, has been covered with a 





fine gfowth of young hair.” 


~ PREPARED BY 
R. PAHALL &CO., Nablvga) Ny U.S. A. 


Sold by all 


Druggists. 





—————— 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





(RLLESES. Ns w 


cy Dest America — Fureign ee 
oo Parte pbs nd principals “a? “Grade 
ton of good ala nools free Cte: 


J. BABSON BRIDGE & CO., 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 


110 Tremont Street. Bostop, Mass. 

Ww ’ 
BigcerARcnAGRE es ACENCT. | 
coors with tions. a good 
anes Oper 

MRS. L, F. BROCKWAY, Manager. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING ECCS 


TORS. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. |: 


1. Furnishes fret-class teachers for any grade. 
2, Aids .eachers in obtaining 
Shed stanly She application firm ebdc'oedies to 
A. LOVELL & CO., Managers, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 
N.B. We have faites - 
cere pax gn gus bs books a large num 











berof “ 


NEW DEPARTURE 
Good Teachers Registered Free. 


and 
a ae 


— 
areau,2 W. 
. EB. Avery. 








| eae 


HE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 State St., yuiene Ii. 
OrvtLLe BREw ER, a 


Branches >—Nww Yorx Crry, 158 E. sth St, yy 
— ALLENTOWN 


Mr J 
Dr. A. R 
rof. J. C. 
Wastox, ‘Oregon, President 


WE HAVE —— FIVE HUNDRED VACANCIES. 
ab) her pe Bt toa ition in 4 

yom cre weaourtacihities are rapia. 
ad decreasing, fee $2 00. 
Treo dotlare wotii-cover Registration inall Mee of our 


oy peaeapane pt a 
en BaP ape ante 
nn aan will be paid © an any 

a... 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees ‘wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to amply to Everett O. Fisk 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 








K AGENTS MANTE 
Register LPS PRET 
| See B, Gough. 





Sor eae a4 





eachbie na meer 
Teachers’ Kay, 
Introduces to 
TeamamesS: == 
aw to parents. a Call 


Rede TOR 


23 Union Square, 


Peta —— 























SCHOOL D DIRECTORY. 
“The New York Kindergarten Normal Class 


will open on Oct. 2nd. 1835. at 7 East 14th ®treet, N. Y. 
Mrs, 8. Harris and BR. Scawep 
an pg 5 S88 
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; pee to take her out riding. She met 


> = 


party, given 


by B. last w 
vee. T ear | feeling ri tas a trivet 
that night, me boy, en I'm pretty 


fit, I fancy I can make myself a rather 
agreeable dog, y’knoow. Er—what did 
you hear, Chamvoie?” 

“T heard that you blew the_ biggest 
the evening.” 


Lire i Boston.—‘‘Gracious,’ man!” 
said a young Bostonian to.his chum, 
‘what's the matter, you sick? You 
tremble like a leaf-” 

“N-n no, not s-s-sick, only c-c-c-cold. 
ee +—S-shake up the f-f-fire, p-—p- 


«Been calling on your girl?” 

“Y-y-y-yes. B-r-r-r-r—.” 

“Adam,” said a writer; “was ever 
troubled with dyepepsia.” He ought to 
have been, though, @fter eating of that 
apple, 

A qucum by the garden wall, 

Grew round and yellow. 
A little boy saw tt that | is all. 
Poor little fellow. 


The poor little school-children make the 
same mistakes the world over, when they 
are taught what they don’t understand. In 
England, the Bishop of Chester, examin- 
ing a school, asked one boy, **Who is your 
great spiritual enemy?” he boy looked 
tena said simply and gravely, **The 


Doctor’s' daughter—“This cont book 
says that pie crust needs ore of ‘short- 
ening.’ Do you know what that means, 
pa?” Old doctor—“It means lard.” 
Doctor's daughter—“But why is lard 
called ‘shortening,’ 2” Old doctor— 
‘Because it shortens life.” 


The difference between a fool and a 
wise man is: the fool shows his folly and 
doesn’t know it; the wise man knows his 
folly and doesn't show it. 


He had an auburn-haired girl, and 

im at the door when he drove up, and he 
exclaimed, ‘Hello, Ready?” She misun- 
derstood him, and they don’t speak now. 

“How much for candy?’ said a Jittle 
boy. ‘Six sticks for five cents, eh? Now, 
lem’me see, stx sticks for five cents, five 
for four cents, four for three cents, three 
for two cents, two for one cent, and one 
for nothing. I'll take one stick, Mister.” 
He got it, but the dealer is still in a state 
of bewilderment and can’t see how that 
can 





What an appetite it 
it makes my sleep, 
Remedy. 


Some one wants te know how to hold a 
bee. We never saw avy difficulty in that. 
It was always the alility to drop him 
which puzzled us.— Boston Post. 


Speedy cure to all Pia of the kid- 
neys or urimary orgars by using Hunt's 
Remedy. 


ives ; how restful 
y using Hunt’s 


—_ 








Behold the conquerie of all kidney, 
liver, and urinary diseases—Hunt’s Rem- 
edy. Sure cure. 


gat THIS SEASON. of the year, Coughs, 





8, and cam ot ions of 
the the Trt, ead megs prevail. Madame 
Porter’s ~ parton rative a a valu- 
asaame ese fom is should be Laer 
only 
sod ed 2d worth as hea aires 


for the cure wa the above complaints. Ic 
is for sale by all druggists. 


—— > 


ht story in grammar is 
rivtle woh nae’ 





told of a 


ool girl. ‘ oarrel. - rt has 
“is plural. net ‘Why ‘‘Because—W 
it takes two to make one.” 





FOR SEVERAL Years I have suffered 
greatty from periodical “pay A of Ha 
T At the of Co 


pn ia Druggists, obtained 

: Cream im tnd tied & portion of i 
uring a severe can 

testify as to the jade Soa parr lie | 
relief obtaned by itsuse. I heartil rec- 
ommend it to those sufferin from or 
kindred Complaints. 

weeny H. A. SMITH, Clinton, Wis. 





need persons. are bever satisfied. Not 
long ago 3. ma in Michisan m: while 
a hook and a line felt a nibble, an 
drew up a bag of gold coin. 
“There!” he with ‘a drofl light ‘in 
his eye—"‘thered:I tokd you sof I never 


He Disrina I pn-|.. 
derstand ere Soe eas K 
self, Bro 3 i 








Tease e 
S*o ett “ee %ae 


. 
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ferme te tfe 


: rom: 





Kidney & Liver \ 
Troubles, 








HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
It cures Bil Headache, J dice, Sour 
8 h, Dyspep Constip: and Piles. 


IT WORKS PROMPTLY 
and cures Intemperance, Nervous Diseases, 
General Debility, Excesses and 
Female Weakness. 


USE IT AT ONCE. 

Tt restores the KIDNEYS, LIVER and BOW- 
ELS, to a healthy action and CURES when all 
other medicines fail, Hundreds have been saved 
who have been given up to die by friends and 
physicians 

Price 61.25. Send for Dlustrated Pamphiet to 

HUNT'S REMEDY C€O., Providence, R. L. 


& SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Advertising Cheats!!! 


‘«It has become so common to begin an 
article, in an elegant, interesting style, 
‘“‘Then run it into some advertisement, 
that we avoid all such, 

‘+ And simply call attention to the merits 
of Hop Bitters in as plain, honest terms 
as possille, 

“To induce people 

“To give themone trial, which so proves 
their value that they will never use any- 
thing else.” 

“The Rumupy s> favorably noticed in all the 


ie Air ligious aad Secular, is 

Haviog.a Jarge aule, end is supplanting all 
cies. 
“ There is no.denying the virtues of the Hop 
plant, and the proprietors of Hop Bitters bave 
sbo n great shrew dness and ability 

in « a medicine WH virtue 

are s» palpable to every one's observation.’ 


Did She Die? 
“No! 
‘She lingered and suffered along, pin- 
ing away all the time for years.” 
“The doctors did her no good ;” 
**And at last was cured by this Hop 
Bitters the papers say 80 much about.” 
“Indeed! Indeed!” 
** How thankful we should he for that 
medicine,” 





A Daughter’s Misery. 
‘*Eeven years our daughter suffered 
on a bed of misery. 
*“* From a complication of kidney, liver, 
rheumatic trouble, and Nervous debil- 
ity. 
“Under the care of the best phyci- 
cians, 
“Who gave her disease various names, 
* But no relief, 
“ And pow, she is restored to usin 
health by as simple a remedy as Hop 
ters, that we had shunned for years be. 
fore using it,” THe PARENTS. 





could cate': _ fish.” 





a bench of 
n all the Bt 
Hops” in their 
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t= YEAS, 15-NAYS, O. 1 

In 1880 Appletons’ Fifth Reader was adopted by 
we the remaining volumes of the series — 
n in constant use with other authors. At the saeotas meeting of the 


Board of Education. 
to the list. and have 


APPLETONS’ SERIES OF READERS 





(INCLUDING THE NEW INTRODUCTORY FOURTH) 
was Unanimously adopted as the Exclusive Text-Books of Reading 
in all the Public Schools of the 








CITY OF CHICAGO. 





This is one of the many indications of the popularity of Appletons’ Readers 
among the most progressive schools of the country. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 


Zt. 
II, HYGIENE FOR 


—NOW READY-— 
CHILDS HEALTH PRIMER 


For the youngest scholars. 12mo, cloth, 


illustrated. 30 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Intermediate classes. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 


IIt, STEELE’S HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. 


For High Schools and Academies. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. The same abrid. 


ged, 50 cents. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 11 


This is the Series that fully complies with the laws lately passed in Massachusetts, Maine 
New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, Alabama and other states 
It bas been widely adopted in Towns, Counties, and States, notably Kentucky, Oregon, Delaware 
and Michigan, and is strongly endorsed by a bost of educators. It isthe only series recommended 
by the framers of the law, and by the Superintendent of Scientific Instruction. 

Send for spectmen pages or descriptive circulars. Address 


t & 113 William Street, New York. 





SADLER’S 


Hand-Book of-Arithmetic. 


Less than 400 Pages—More than 5000 Problems. 
Essentials Carefully Retained, 
Non-essentials Rigorously Excluded, 
Addresses the Understanding, 


© 


Relieves the Memory. 


A MODERN TEXT-BOOK FOR MODERN TEACHERS. 


Contains no tantalizing 


rules or definitions, no theoretical abstractions, to 


et and forget ; 


but, instead, deli nts be both teacher and apie by strictly confining itself to its vince of 
teaching tical arithmetic in a prac It first shows, b: Mon aed and ingenious 
sets of im uctive questions, how problems shou d be worked ; and te examples in 
sufficient number to afford the most a — practice for every ot oe of il, from the Inter- 
mediate to the highest. It is to advan instruction in arithmetic w WARREN COL- 
BURN’S FIKST SONS is ve tonchers, it will be cer- 


tain to please you. Tr 
Price: Complete, 
of returning the book 


it, You run nor 
1; Part I (to Percen 
within 80 daysand ha 


to etree MA, instruction. 
isk. 


e), 45 cts.; Part II, 70 cts.; with the 


Pricoech. 
ving your money refunded if} youare no 


AS A TEACHER'S DESK COPY FROM WHICH TO SELECT PROBLEMS FOR elreeauetent 


CLASS WORK, THE HAND- 


K HAS NO EQUAL. 





If, however, you wish a self-instructing arithmetic, send for 


al 


SADLER’S INDUCTIVE ARITHMETIC. 


It contains every principle of arithmetic, custom of business, item of information, and 


form of solution which you will be likely 
educationaljournals, Read what they say: 


to need, Favorably criticised by the leading 


One of the most admirable works upon arithmetic that we have seen. um ¢ C. Teacher 
Normal and Se Teac 


Commends itself for its lucid explanations.— 


The most helpful Look yet issued from which to draw problems.— School 3 Raucation, 
words.—School Supplement. 


An authority on figures, as Webster or Worcester un 
A type of the text 
Compil 
Normal Monthly. 


The most approved methods of performing numerical com: 

Gives many new principles and methods of solution, Natt 

for use in normal schools, high a and acadeinles— Home and School Visitor. 
‘ucator. 


Peculiarly ada 

Teachers will 

Highly 
cal processes of the old school.—School Journ 


nd it oes most texcellent book of re 





k of the future.— Penna. Ed. Journal 
ed by thorough and experienced teachers who are well versed in the needs of the class-room.— 


—High School Review. 
Educator. 


who wish to elevate their profession above the dull routine and mechani- 


al. 
Places within reach of the pupil in clear, direct language, a full knowledge of what he will have to 
Boston Journal ‘ion. 


ice in active life.— 
In the full sense of the word, a 
tical life.— American Ji 


co prowl and practical arithmetic, and full to the brim of examples from 


rournal of 
Its excellent definitions, clear Y Stioon and full explanations make it of great value to teachers who 
is branch. ew Teacher. 


wish to improve themselves in 
Price: Complete, $1.50; Part I 


tee to refund the money on return of the book, if unsatisfac 


to Percentage), 85 cts.; Part II, $1; with a guaran- 


» within 30 days. 


AS A REFERENCE BOOK TO YOUNG OR INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS, ouR INDUCTIVE 


ARITHMETIC IS UNSURPASSED, 


— | 


CENTS—A VOLUME fname 
pases from the Inductive A 
Be wmalled to any address post paid for 10c, 


rithmetic will 





Principals of Commercial Colleges and Business Institutes who contemplate a ms of 


arithmetics, should examine a < 

duced in more Business 

other arithmetic; and mien Seaoneel where 
Price :; ‘Com 


monials. 


rever circular So. taining teati- 


nd 
2; Part I (to Percentage), 76 cta.; Part ll, 


ORTON & SADLER’S BUSINESS CALCULATOR $1.00. 


#3 Wesend no complimentary 
tion, or refund the money on return 
All of our arithmetics are 


Liberal inducements for Fa an or first 
Add orders and correspondence to 


ress all 


onan’ any of our publications; but guarantee satisfac- 
the book within 30 days. “@8 
published with or without answers. 


introduction, 


W. H. SADLER, Pres’t, 
BRYANT, STRATTON AND SADLER BUSINESS COLL.2, 


6 & 8 N. CHARLES ST. 
BALTIMORE, 


up. 





Music Books of the First Class, 
For Choruses or Quartet Choir. 








PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


Publishers and Dealers ir Drawing and 
Artists’ Materials. 


Ditaon & Oo. are foriunate in nto Echyty Seas oe 
Chowra amd thetr ten fie Aivarequaly tney | Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Rdu- 
eramine ond choose ! " “Ting Glass of the Coun Sountry.. Ms aystont bes s 
Si ehlie Boy or Mtrtonatyor Vor tauore ear este for Schools 
a 6S 10F 
LAUS ig Ww. Sit lenee oo Prang’s Natural History en oe 
about 60 Anthems for all occasions. 8 Natural 
Tiga snd cho! wen. Good ~ mee | History Series for Children 





S A fy Faun & Teowsripes. 
ANTORAL The panes 38 Anthems 15 
JHE S te hureb.tk like tos aA ieeeceeey 

the complisrs. 


bay wm Fe one Chan of 


(aus. 2 


Temahsatileennes tie aceite 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H, Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York 
Send to JOHN C, HAYNES & CO. 
house «f Ditson & for ‘gread’ flmatated 





oy Beer Lae ~R7. BO 


pone on 25 tu! 
a, Stcsic'in excellent taste - 


> 


PsN ad ein, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ‘ 
Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s School 
Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses. 
2” For Catalogues and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO.,, 
7 Park Sreuet, Bostor, 





Wanasn AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Single and Double Entry. 


MESERVEY’S 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


For High Schools and Academies. 





SINGLE ENTRY—FOR 


more than five hundred cities and towns 
Send for descriptive circular. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


MESERVEYS BOOK-KEEPING 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Meservey’s Text-Books in Bost becetag have been adopted for use in the public schools of 
of ‘New Eagiand, with the most gratifying resu results. 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 





“Ik ot what marvels may Lt A the future; 
bat! do not find it ear to 


for the in tie) eins Roman 4 ou have| 
furnished. It is sutMicently A a being pro 
uffici concise, W bein ad 
ANDREW ently conel b.D. LL D., Prof, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Mass. 
515 es 12mo, attractively bound. Free for 
tendinaee ¢ on receipt of Introduction price 


UNEQUALED! 


A HISTORY OF ROME, 


Maps, Plans, and 
By R. F. LEIGHTON, Ph.D. (LEIPS), 


“] have examined Leighton’s History of Rome, 
which you were so kind as to send me, and [ think it 





superior, for school purposes to any other. "—HO WER 
B. SPRAGUE, Head Master Girls High Schoo! Boston, 
Mass 


Introduction, $1.44. A specimen copy sent to 


CLARK & MA YNARD, Publishers, 


NEW YORE. 





CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


to. (@ 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS OF 





COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


WONROE’'S Readers & Speliers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers.\go¢ chestnut t 









WONROE'S Reading Charts. 
Susiness-Standard Copy. PRILADEL Soa 
WARREN'S Now 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield th 
®0WELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
WAGAR'S Mathematics. a 
SERARO'’S New U. 8. History. | +6 astor Pics. 
POODRICH’S Child's History. NEW YORL 
3OYSE'S American Literature. 

UPPLETON'S Young Chomiat, (288 Wabashn 
SARKER' 8S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAK. 








fat POTTS & CO, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THe NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
vr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 





TEACHERS. 


Send list or 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of and we will make offer 
tor Cash or Exchange. 


WH. H. KEYSER & CO., 
10th and Arch Sts. Philadelphis 























UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPES. 


Of ancient and modern works of art, embracilé 
the masterpieces in 


Painting, Sculpture and Architectart. 


Tegether with Reprotections of the be 


ENGRA VINGS, "ETCHINGS FTC., 
And Views teem ol perip of She World. Send 10 
cents for catalogues of 7,000 subjects. 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH C0O., 
338 Washington St., Bost 
AGENTS. 

Fett & Ca., 18 Astor eset, | woke York. 
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